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oo The publication office. of the ReaistTer is 
at No. 6 Bank Alley (up stairs), where subscriptions 
will be thankfully received. The terms of publicat: . 
are $D per annum, IN apvance. Subscribers can 
receive the work in numbers regularly and carefully 
mailed to address, or in Vowume, at their option. 

3. => Communications by mail, must be post-PaiD 
or they will not be taken from the office. 


3L >> For Synopsis of Contents, see last page. 
Oe ~ 

3. >> We would respectfully remind subscribers 
that the terms of the Register are payment in ad- 
vance. Our expenditures thus far have greatly ex- 
ceeded our receipts ; and, on the confines of a new 
volume, we trust it will not be considered pre- 
sumptive in us to ask the remittance of the 
year’s subscription now due. Current bills of any 
of the sound banks of the States in which sub- 
scribers are resident, or of the adjoining States, 
may be transmitted by mail, at our risk. 

Postmasters are authorised by law to frank re- 
mittances, for subscriptions, to Editors of news- 
papers. 
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(>> Complete sets of the Register—to include 
the first fifty volumes (octavo), with index to the 
first twelve volumes, and of the tweniy-three vol- 
umes {folio)—can be furnished. Odd volumes, 
from Yo!.'13 to Vol. 50 inclusive, with index, and 
from Vol. 51 to Vol. 73, with index, can also be 
obtained. 
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3. > Sixty-five Indian tribes are under the pro- 
tection of our Government, independent of those 
in Oregon, California, and New Mexico. 

rege 

3C$> PreswwenTiat Evecrors, in al] the States 
of ithe Union, except Massachusetts and New 
Hampshire, are elected by a plurality vote. 
South Carolina alone elects through the medium 
of ter Legislature. 








—+@>— 
2S It appears, from the Metamoras Flag, 
that a conflict has arisen in regard to the rights 
of the American and Mexican authorities in re- 
fation to the ferries across the Rio Grande. No- 
thing serious however is apprehended therefrom. 
—+@>— 

The inauguration of the next President 
will take place on the 5th of March—the 4th of 
March falling ou Sunday. This has, occurred 
once before—in the year 1821—-since the adop- 
tion of the Constitution, but will not again recur 
until the year 1877. 








—<+Or- 
3L# The Secretary of the Treasury of the 
United. States has purchased, it’ is stated, the 
Anacostia and Navy-yard bridges, over the Eastern 
braach of ‘the Potomac, and both hereafter are 
to be-declared free. An appropriation of $30,000 
was made by Congress for this purpose, and the 
purchase, it is understood, has been made for a 
price within this sum. 
a 
i> Since the introduction of the British pen- 
ny postal act in 1840, the number of letters pass- 
ed monthly yt tah #7 the General Post-office, Lon- 
don, has increased from 2,102,281 to 8, 526, 422, 
and the weekly average for the whole kingdom 


has increased from 1,515,983 to 6,382,981. 





——— — 


Cunarp Steamers.—The new steamer Canapa 
is advertised to leave Liverpool for New York 
on the 25th of this month. On December 2d 
the semi-monthly arrangement commences with 
the departure of the Niagara from Liverpool for 
Boston, and thereafter a steamer will leave every 
second Saturday for New York and Boston alter- 
nately. In the winter arrangement, the Acadia, 
Caledonia, Britannia and Hibernia are to be with- 
drawn. 





or 

In reply to an intimation in one of the papers 
of New York city, that the United States would 
soon be again in the market as a borrower, the 
Washington Union says—‘The idea of Mr. 
Walker desiring a new loan in time of peace, and 
when nearly one half the loan of 1848 is yet to 
be received, and especially when the net revenue 
for duties for the first quarter of the fiscal year 
(as published officially) exceeds nine miliions of 
dollars, being at the rate of upwards of thirty-six 
millions of dollars a year from customs alone, 
would seem to be most preposterous.” 

405 


Proposals for furnishing goods for the service 
of the Indian Department, under the advertise- 
ment of 30th September last, were opened at the 
office of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs on 
the ist inst., and the contracts awarded to the 
following persons, as the lowest bidders, viz :— 
Messrs. Grant & Barton, of New York, for the 
blankets and dry goods; W. Irving’ Hyslop; of 
New York, for the hardware and axés ; Messrs. 
P. Chouteau, Jr. & Co., of New York, for the 
northwest guns. 








ae 


The Clinton Association in the State of 
New York, have determined on the erection of 
the monument to DeWitt Cuinton, and have 
named the head of State Street, in front of the 
Capitol, at Albany, as the site. 

The Albany .4rgus, says, ic reference to the 
selection of the site:—The monumient is raised 
in honor of his memory, and as a grateful tribute 
to his public services and private virtues. It 
should therefore be in the midst of the people, 
where all may see it, and continually see it. And 
no place ean be more appropriate than the im- 
mediate scene of bis public labors and duties— 
directly in the grounds of the Capitol of the great 
State to which he liad contributed so much, and 
of which he was the Chief Magistrate at the pe- 
riod of his death. 





oie 

Statue or Henry Cray.—Mr. Hart, of Lex- 
ington, Kentucky, who had been selected by the 
ladies of Virginia to execute a full-length statue 
of this great statesmar and orator, has, as we 
learn from the Frankfort Commonwealth, already 
completed the necessary models, and will shortly 
proceed to Italy to finish the design in the choicest 
marble. ‘The model represents him in the dress 
of a citizen, and at the close of one of those 
strong, impassioned, and appealing bursts of elo- 
quence, *‘which have given him such power over 
assemblages of American freemen, and made his 
name a familiar sound on two continents.” The 
faithfulness of the likeness, and ‘the spirit of the 
work generally, are commended. 

Mr. Mills is rapidly progressing, we under- 
stand, with his large model of the equestrian sta- 
tue of General Jackson, to be executed in bronze, 
for the basement being erected at Washington 
City. This statue will represent the old hero, in 
the act of reviewing his troops before the battle 





of New Orleans. ‘The horse is in a rearing atti- 
tude—tlie spirited action of which is finely con- 
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trasted with the coo) determination of the ene 
ral, who is raising his hat in acknowledgment of 
the respect of his brave soldiery. The motto on 
the pedestal of the statue is ‘‘ Tue Fepera. 


UNION : IT MUST BE PRESERVED.” 
cutieeeataniannel Ge —— 


3S The venerable George Washington Parke 
Custis gave his maidén vote for the Presidency to 
General Taylor, on the 7th inst. This circum- 
stance is handsomely alluded to in the following 
eloquent extract of a speech delivered by him at 
a barbecue held recently at Bladensburg :-— 

“Strange as it may seem to you, my fellow 
countrymen, you see before you an old man with 
whitened locks and a bald head, in fact a grand- 
father, who has never yet voted in his life. Living, 
as I always have, within the limits of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, no vote was vouchsafed to me 
until the recent act of retrocession set that part 
of the District, where my residence is, back to 
the State of Virginia. And now Iam about to 
give my maiden vote! In doing it, I shall exer- 
cise a privilege enjoyed by no other voter in the 
nation—the privilege of casting the only vote 
that can be cast hailing from the sacred shades 
of Mount Vernon, and representing the family of 
the greatest and best of departed men, the Father 
of his Country! And oh! when I appeal to his 
great spirit in Heaven, to guide me how I shall 
give my vote in this interesting and important 
election, methinks I hear him say, bestow your 
suffrage upon the most worthy !” 

The appearance of this “old man eloquent” 
upon the stand, on this occasion, produced, Says 
a Washington letter-writer “an electrical effect. 
He was greeted with vehement applause. His 
appearance is decidedly striking: Scarcely of 
the middle stature, he is erect, with a full-made 
person and a fine intellectual face,‘a good head, 
very considerably bald, a few light flowing locks, 
a large Grecian nose, and two bright grey eyes. 
His voice is full-toned and rich, and his mauner 
decidedly theatrical. His dress is neat, and high- 
ly appropriate for an old Virginia gentleman.” © 

oe 

INTERNATIONAL Postace Treaty.—It is stated 
by the Boston 4dvertiser that letters were re- 
ceived by the Hibernia from Mr. Bancroft, an- 
nouncing that a settlement with the British Go- 
vernment of the difficulties in relation to the pos- 
tages by the British and United States Mail Stea- 
mers had been effected. "The New York Sun 
lzarns, unofficially, that the arrangement is sub- 
stantially as follows :— 


1. Entire reciprocity between the two govern- 
menis in the transmission of letters by their re- 
spective sleamers. 

2. The rates of postage to be uniform for the 
American and English steamers, 

3. The British ‘Colonial mail to be conveyed 
through the United States and by the American 
as well as the English steamers, 

4. American mails for Europe, Asia, and Afri- 
ca, to be conveyed by the British as well as the 
American steamers. 


The Sun also learns that the rates of postage 
will not exceed twenty-five ceuts on every letter, 
prepaid, and mailed in any post-office of the Uni- 
ted States to be delivered in any part of England, 
Ireland or Scotland, or one shilling on letters as 
above, mailed in any part of the United Kingdom, 
to be delivered at any post-office in the United 
States. 

Since writing the foregoing, we have seen the 
Union, which states that the terms of the arrange- 
ment are satisfactory (o the authorities at Wash- 
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ington, and no doubt will be approved by both 
Governments. The basis or preliminaries only 
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are ar ranged —thé détails: remaining to be adj 

ed by the negotiators. It is understood thata| 
uniform rate Of postage has been agreed upon—} 
to be charged only by the Government conveying 
the latter, with a small post postage to each | 
country—the whole not to exceed the present 
English rate of one shilling sterling— and that the 
inland postage for conveyance in England or the 
United States shall be according to the rate fixed 
by the laws of either country. _ ) 


National Affairs. 
1) Wee Bebon. tT he followmg is’ the amount 


issued to Foreign Account at Washington, during 
the week ending 4th inst : 
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France . P : : $17,000 
England . ; - ~ 32,900 
Spain. . , ‘ . 19,000 
Germany . : . - 27,000 
Ireland . : F : 4,000 

$99,600 


No portion of the above was issued on account 
of Messrs, Corcoran & Riggs. 


3° The Secretary of the Treasury has given 
official notice in the Washington papers that the 
means of the Government will be ample to liqui- 
date ail claims against it up to the Ist of January 
next, without calling in, before that date, any 

further payments on account of the loan of 1848; 

and he, therefore, gives notice to all the success- 

ful bidders for that loan, by whom any balance 
is still due, that they are permitted to postpone 
any further payment until the Ist of January next. 

All bidders desirous of availing themselves of the 

benefit of this notice will please advise the De- 

partment on or before the 15th December next. 
Tae Great Rospery,—The following is a 

list of the property stolen on the night of the Sth 

inst., from the National Gallery in the Patent 

Office at Washington City : ; 

Gold Snuff-box, set with diamonds. 

Gold Scabbard, belonging to the Sword presen- 
ted to Com. Biddle. 

Gold Medal, struck by order of the Senate of 
Hamburg, at their centennial commemoration 
of the establishment of their Constitution. 

Silver Medal ; duplicate of the same. 

Gold Medal, commemorative of the delivery from 
assassination of Gen. Bolivar. 

Gold Medal, struck in Peru in 1821. 


Do do do in 1828. 
Do do from Napoleon. 
‘Silver do do. 
Do do . of Rio de la Plata, 18153. 


Roman. Gold Coins. 

Pint bottle of Ottar of Roses. 

Pear! Necklace. 

Two extra Pearls in the gold snuff-box, which 
was taken. 

Twenty-one Medals of copper and silver, of Ge- 
nerals Wayne, Green, and other Generals. 

A reward of $1500 is offered by Bdmund 
Burke, the commissioner who had charge of the 
articles, for the recovery and the conviction of 
the robbers. 

———+ $e 
CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, 
BY THE PRESIDENT. 


Josern Granam, of Ohio, to be Consul of the 
United States for Buenos Ayres, in the place of 
Geo. I. Fairfield, deceased. 

Grorce F. Suerpiey, to be Attorney of the 
United States for the District of Maine, in the 
place of Augustine Haynes, resigned. 

Lucian Barsour, to be Attorney of the United 
States for the District of Indiana, in the place of 
Daniel Mace, resigned. 

pa te Ce 


DIPLOMATIC. 


Consu, aT Smyrna.—Extreme dissatisfaction 
and disappoiaiment is expressed in a letter re- 


ceived at Boston, dated * Smyrna, Oct, 7, 1848,” | 


_ es Tt ner a ; 
just- | 0f Consul at that%port, ‘And this Setting wadiient 
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monstrated in a vefy decided manner by the 
American véssels then in port raising their flags} 
to half-mast, and by firing minute-guns. 

A.'S. Dumrt, Esq:, of Mobile, has been ap- 


pointed French Consul at that city. 


The Paris Presse, of 2ist ult., says: 

Mr. A. J. Donelson, American ‘Minister at 
Frankfort, is at this moment occupied in negotia- 
ting a treaty of commerce on the most liberal 
basis with the Central Government, which has 
substituted itself for Zollverein. England, by her 
agents, is making a thousand efforts to enbarrass 
this negotiation. 

Tue Spanish GOVERNMENT AND Mr. Savn- 
pers.—A Madrid letter inthe New York Herald, 
gives the following account of the insult offered 
to our Minister, of which we had a brief notice 
through the London papers. It is said te have 
occurred on the 30th of September : 

The Minister’s lady and two daughters were 
leaving the door of the embassy, in their car- 
riage, to make a visit. Suddenly, to their surprise 
and affright, they saw a body of gens d’armes 
approach. the carriage, seize the horses, and 
surround them. A police officer, under whose 
command this troop was, presented himself at the 
door of the carriage, and demanded whether a 
servant named Fernando was there. 

This very Fernando was in the act of closing 
the door of the carriage atthe moment, and con- 
scious that the demand was not likely to be for 
any agreeable purpose, made a single bound by 
which he succeeded in projecting his body under 
the porte cochere of the embassy; a second threw 
him on the stairs—after which he vanished. 
The ladies descended from the carriage. A crowd 
collected around and all was soon confusion and 
fright. 

While this was going on the Minister himself 
came down and demanded the Cause of the row. 
The police officer informed him that he had a 
warrant against his servant, whom he came to 
arrest, and whom he was determined to take 
away with bim. The Munister replied that he 
was not ascustomed to receive messages from 
the Government through the police, and asked 
what offence his servant had committed. ‘This 
produced au explanation to the effect that, some 
time before, his servant had been drawn for the 
army, but had procured a substitute. 

This substitute had, it appeared, been shot in 
Catalonia, and Fernando was now called on by 
the authorities. to replace him. To this the 
Minister replied by perempiorily refusing to sur 
render his servant, whereupon the police officer 
declared that he should be under the disagreea- 
ble necessity of ordering the gens d’armes to en- 
ter the embassy by force, extract Fernanda from 
it. The Minister had his American blood hea- 
ted by this observation, and replied by declaring 
that he would resist such an outrage, and defied 
‘the police. Io fact he told them that they would 
proceed at their pertl. After this warning, the 
police officer thought better of it, aud wilh- 
drew. 

The Minister immediately retired to his cabi- 
net, and wrote a note to. M. Pidal, demanding 
instant apology and reparation for the outrage 
committed against him, refusing pereuptorily to 
surrender his servant, and threatening, in case 
of nou-compliance, that he wouid strike his flag, 
retire from Spain, and send the American squad- 
ron inthe Mediterranean, to Barcelona, to ask 
an explanation. 

—-—~<or—— 


ARMY. 


The New Orleans Bee of the Ist inst., an- 
nounces the arrival at that city, on the U.5. 
Steamship Telegraph, from the Rio Grande, com- 
panies A and I of the first Artillery, and com- 
pany E of the third Artillery, with the following 
officers, viz :——Brevet Maj. ‘T. W. Sherman, Bre- 
vet Maj. J. F. Reynolds, third Artillery ; Lieuts. 
James B. Ricketts and A. Doubleday, first Artil- 
lery; Lieut. Thos. J. Rodman, of the Ordnance ; 
Lieut. J. A. Brown, fourth Artillery ; Lieuts. D. 
M. Beltzhoover and O. H. Tillinghast, first Artil- 
lery ; and Lieut. J. C. Tidball, third Artillery. 


35> Company E, second Artillery, under Cap- 
tain Garesche, went, by request, up the Rio 
Grande on the Steamer Col. Hunt, to aid the 
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peradoes thatchave»been infesting the upper coun- 
ties, and committing serious depredations. 

3} A company of thc seventh Infantry, un- 
der the command of Major Gatlin, arrived a: 
Baton Rouge, to be stationed there. Major Gat- 
lin relieves Lieut. Dent: from the command of 
that. post—the latter going to Jefferson Barracks 
Missouri. : 


3L= .The fifth Infantry, under. command of 
Col. Miles, encamped opposite Little Rock on 
the 19th ult. This regiment is en route to Fort 
Smith, where two of the companies will be sta- 
tioned; the others are to be detailed to garrison 
the various military posts on that frontier. 


77 => The Fourth Regiment, Colonei Whistler 
commanding, is about to take post on our nor- 
thern frontiers, head-quarters at Detroit. First 
Lieutenant Judah, with one company, will com- 
mand at Oswego. We bespeak for the gallant 
Fourth, a warm welcome from all ovr citizens; 
they can inscribe on their colors the name of 
every battle field in Mexico, except Buena Vista, 
having been the-first in and last out. 


Late intelligence from Texas informs.us that 
six companies of the third Infantry were en- 
camped near Port Lavacca. The greatest trepida. 
tion prevailed at Lavacea previous to the arrival) 
of the troops, Jest the Indians should attack and 
fire the town. Twenty-six murders had been 
committed by the Indians to that time. 


Minitary Stations on THE Rio Granpe— 
The following is the present assignment of troops 
on this frontier, by both Republics, viz :— 


United States stations.—The Brownsville (Tex- 
as) Flog of the 26th ult. says:—** The following 
are, for the present, to be the stations for the 
United States forces, consisting of eight compa- 
nies of first infantry and two companies of artil- 
lery :—two companies of infantry at Fort Brown, 
headquarters ; one company of artillery, at Point 
Isabel ; two companies infantry at Clay Davis’, 
[Rio Grande City ;} one company of Jight artil- 
lery do.; two companies infaniry at Loredo, and 
two companies of infantry at Presidio Rio 
Grande. 

Mexican stations—The Matamoras Ei Bien 
Publico says: *‘ General Don Anastasio Busta- 
mente has been appointed by the Mexican Go- 
vernment to the command of the forces to be 
stationed along the frontier on the Rio del Norte 
line. A brigade of six hundred men, commanded 
by General Don Francisco Mejia, is to garrison 
Matamores. Another brigade of the same num- 
ber of men, under the command of General Don 
Francisco Avalos, will be stationed at Camargo. 
These two “brigades will form a division, under 
ihe denomination of * Division de Mejia.’ Pri- 
vate. letters received at Matamoros ‘confirm this 
ystatement, and announce the early arrival of 
Mejia at his post.” 


For tHe Frontiers.—A detachment of 140 
men for the Mounted Rifles, passed through Con- 
cinnati on the 4th, in charge of Brevet Co}. May. 
They were en route for Jefferson Barracks, aud 
thence to their assigned posts in the far West. 


iL >> Captain Korponay has been. appointed 
Teacher of Cavalry Tactics at the Military Aca- 
demy, West Point. 


The steamboat War Eagle arrived at St. Louis 
op the 26th ult., {rom Keokuk, having on board 
a detachment of troops, 83. in number, under the 
command of Capt. A. T, Lee and Lieut. Hay- 
man. ‘hey were on their way from Fort Suel- 
ling to Jetlerson Barracks. 


Deatu or Gen. Kearney.—The Secretary of 
War has issued an order announcing the death of 
Gen. Kearny, and ordering that the posis in the 
Gih military department, late under’command of 
the. decessed Generai, will fire minute guns, 
(\hirteen,) Commencing, at 12 o’elock M., and 
display the flag at hall stall, on the day after this 
order shall be received by the respective com- 
mauders. The oflicers of the. Army wili, wear 
the usual badge of mourving for thirty days. 

—_—~<er—— 


NAVY. 


OrriciaL.— Regulation.—ln fatare, comman- 
_ ders im the navy will wear ip the centre of the 
shoulder-siraps authorised for officers of that 
grade by the regulation of June 4th, 1845, a foul 
anchor, in gold embroidery, pot to exceed one 
and one-eighth in length. J. Y¥. MASON. 








at the receipt of the information that Mr. Ed 
ward S. Offley had been appointed to the station 


civil authorities in arresting some gangs of des-' 


Navy Department, Nov. 10, 1848, 
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Orders have been received at the Navy-yard, 
31 Gosport, to fitout the United States frigate 
RaRITAN, destined to the Gulf of Mexico, it is 
said, as the flag .ship of Commodore Lawrence 
Kearney. 

U.S. Sarr Sr. Lawrence.—Advices from 
Bremen state that the advent of this noble ship 
was the signal of general jubilee—cannons were 
fired—flags hoisted, and the people turned out 
en masse to greet her... On the 12ih ult., the offi- 
cers were to be entertained by a sumptuous fes- 
tival in their honor, by the citizens of Bremen. 

[Norfolk Beacon. 


The U. S. Brig-of-war, Lawrence, recently 
built at Washington, carries one long 18, two 
medium 32’s, and two 6's. She is 244 tons bur- 
then, and is intended for the U. S. Revenue Ser- 
vice on the coast of Oregon and California, whi- 
ther she proceeds in a few days from Norfolk. 


U. S. Sar Vincennes was hauled up on the 

ways on Saturday last under the superintendence 
of the Naval Constructor, Mr. Hart, without the 
slightest accident. The Vincennes is greatly 
out of repair and will be rebuilt from the water’s 
edge. 
Tue Frigate Savannanu.—This ship will be 
ready for her officers in two weeks. She is all 
rigged and her hull ready for the last coat of 
paint. The destination of the Savannah is not 
yet known, but whatever it may be she will be 
found in excellent condition. The receiving 
ship here out of seven hundred men will give 
her a first rate crew. 

Tue Steam-Fricate San Jacinro.—This ship, 
now on the stocks, is waiting for her machinery, 
the work having progressed as far as it can tll 
the foundry men furnish some of their work. 

THe Store-suip Freponia, is taking in her 
cargo slowly. 

Tae Day Docx.—This work is making good 
progress.—N. Y. Tribune. 


The U. 8. Sloop of-war, Arsany, Commander 
Randolph, sailed from the Naval Anchorage at 
Norfulk, on the 8th inst., for the Gulf of Mexico. 


The U. S. Sloop of-war, Jamestown, Com- 
mander Mercer, from the coast of Africa; the 
Decatur, Commander Byrne, from Teneriffe ; 
and the Porpoisz, Commander Gordon, from 
be Praya, were at Madeira, August 29th—all 
well. 


The ship Shanunga, at Boston, from Calcutta, 
reports, October 2ist, lat. 29 N., lon, 62.42 W., 
spoke U. S. sloop-of-war Jamestown, from Coasi 
of Afriea for Vera Cruz, (so reported. ) 


The U. S. Sloop-of-war Germantown, was 
spoken, October 22ad, latitude 23 59, longitude 
62.19, 21 days from Pensacola for the Wind- 
ward Islands—had experienced a severe hurri- 
cane about a week before. 


The United States sloop-of-war Germantown 
arrived at St. Thomas on the 3d inst. from Pen- 
sacola. 


Sloop-of-war St. Mary, last from Rio Janeiro, 
arrived at Valparaiso on the 29th of August, and 
would sail in a few days for California. 


The. steam frigate Saranac is to be launched 
at Portsmouth, on Thursday next. 


The U.S. steamer Virgina arrived at Key 
West on the 30th ult., from the port of Philadel- 
phia. 


OBITUARY. 


Dearas oF Du:tineuisnep Men.—Within the 
last two weeks no less than six remarable inen 
have died, namely: the Hon Dixon H. Lewis, 
United States Senator; Jeremiah Mason, the 
distinguished lawyer of Boston; William Law- 
rence, the eimiment manulactdrer; the Hon. 
Harrison Gray Otis, the distinguished slutesman 
of the old regime ; the once rich and courted 
Martin Duraide, the son-in-law of the Aion. 
Henry Clay ; and Brevet Major Général’ Kear- 
hey, one of the most accomplished officers of the 
Awerican Army. 


The late Dixon H. Lewis was a native of 

inwiddie County, Virginia. His father emi- 
grated to Georgia. Mr. L. received a collegiate 
Course In South Carolina College, where he dis- 
linguished himself. He studied jaw, ‘and settled 
in Alabama, where he soon rose to eminence in 
his profession. -He served in the legislature of 


Hon. Jeremian Mason.—The Boston papers 
of last week announce the death of this eminent 
jurist, advocate und statesman, who died in that 
city on Saturday evening last, at the age of 80. 
For about 36 years he wasa citizen of Ports- 
mouth, and Hike the distinguished Webster, here 
laid the foundation of his reputation. He re- 
ceived from our State the mark of its confi- 
dence in being placed in the U.S. Senate, and 
he more than repaid the compliment by the 
honor which he reflected back upon New Hamp- 
shire. In April, 1832 he removed from Ports- 
mouth, and for the past 16 years has been a citi- 
zenof Boston.’ He has generally enjoyed good 
health aud unimpaired faculties, nntil he experi- 
enced an attack of an apopletic nature which 
terminated fatally in three days. 


General Kearney was buried at St. Louis 
on the 2nd inst., with imposing ceremonies. Two 
regiments of Infantry, one company of dragoons, 
and five companies of volunteers formed the pro- 
cession. 


Tuomas Witirams (Te ho ra geva negen) died 
at Cah no wa ga, C. E., on the 16th uit., in the 
ninetieth year of his age. 

He was a distinguished chief of the [roqnois 
nation, and descended from the Rev. John Wil- 
liams, of Deerfield, Mass., who, with his family 
and parishioners, was taken captive at the sack- 
ing of his native town, by the French and In- 
dians, in the year 1704. The deceased wag 
an active participant in the scenes of the revo- 
lution, espousing the cause of the British at Ben- 
nington and Saratoga. During the war of 1812, 
by special invitation of the United States govern- 
ment, he placed himself under the rrotection of 
its lagand was present at the battle of Platts- 
burgh. dHe had, for many years maintained the 
tenets of the Christian faith, and died, as he had 
lived, respected and beloved by his peopie and 
in the full hope of a blissful immortality. 


A late London paper announces the death, in 
that cily, on the 30th Sept. last, of Lieut. General 
Sir Charles William Maxwell, C. B and K. C. 
A. Colonel of the 3d West India regiment, aged 
74 years. Sir Charles had many relatives and 
friends in the city of New York. Gen. Maxwell 
was an old, experienced and gallant officer. He 
was, at different times, Governor of Sierra Leone 
and St. Christopher’s ; and when in the West In- 
dies, was distinguished for his marked hospitality 
to the American families who visited St. Kitts 
as invalids. Few officers have served so long, 
with equal reputation, or have left beliind more 
siacere mourners. 
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ELI WHITNEY, 
(Continued from page 304 ) 


During his continuance at college, he did net 
abandon his craft in practical mechanism, which 
he frequently applied to very useful purposes. 
One of the teachers mentioning on one occasion, 
his regret at being unable to exhibit to the class 
a very interesting experiment, on account of the 
condition of the philosophical apparatus, which 
no mechanie in the village was able to rectify, 
yousg Whitney voluntetred the task, and soon 
placed the apparatus in complete order, very 
much to the gratification of his teachers, who 
warmly eommended him for it. y 

He graduated in 1792, and in the autumn of the 
same year entered into an engagement -with a 
gentieman who resided in the state of Georgia, to 
become a private tutor to his ehildren. He short- 
ly after set out for thal state, in order. to comply 
with his engagement. Unfortunately, he found 
the position he had left his home to fill, occupied 
by another, and he was thus left without oceupa- 
tion or means, and almost friendless. lt had been 
his good fortune, howevel, Yo accompany a south- 
ern Jady who, with ber family, was returning 
from a northern tour, from New York to Savan- 
nah. ‘This lady, who was the widow of General 
Greene, a distinguished officer of the Revolution, 
took a deep interest in the welfare of Whitney, 
aud no sooner heard of his disappointment, than 
she kindly’ proposed to him to make her house his 
home, and inmediately to commence the study 
of the law, as was his original intention. Whit- 
ney accepted this offer, and took up his residence 
with her accordingly. 





Alabama, and, asa Senator and Representative, 
in both branches of Congress. 


An incident occurred here which completely 
changed all his views for life in relation to him- 


self, and called out that invention which will in 
all time rank his name among the greatest bene- 
factors of his kind, and place him in the foremost 
rank of inventive geniuses. [11s this: a party of 
gentlemen from the northern part: of the state, 
who were on a visit to Mrs. Greene, were dep- 
recating the almost perfect'mpracticability of so 
separating the seed from the upland cotton as to 
make its cultivation an object of importance. 
Mrs. Greene, who had on more occasions than 
one, witnessed Whitney’s wonderful mechanical 
genius, advised her guests to appeal to.bim, assu- 
ring them at the same time, that he was able ‘to 
accomplish whatever mechanical task he sat bim- 
selfabout. The guests and the future inventor 
of the cotton-gin, were accordingly made ac- 
quainted with each other, and he was urged by 
them, as well as by his kind friend and patroness, 
to undertake the task. He modestly disclaimed 
any great knowledge of mechanics, but neverthe- 
less agreed to make the attempt. From the im- 
pulse thus imparted to his mind he .never swer- 
ved, but continued to prosecute it with untiring 
zeal, until his labors were crowned with a suc- 
cess wich even the inventor him<elf could hard- 
ly have dared to anticipate. 

His first object was to procure a sample of the 
upland cotton, containing the seed, which as yet 
he had never seen. For this purpose he made a 
visit to Savannah, and having succeeded in pro- 
curing the cotton in this condition, he returnec to 
commence his experiments upon it. His inten- 
tions were confined to his patroness, Mrs. Greene, 
and Mr. Miller, a New Englend gentleman, who 
was then a tutor in Mrs. Greene’s family, and 
who afterwards became her husband. This gen- 
tleman not cnly warmly entered into his views, 
bul on the completion of bis model, became his 
partner in business, and furnished him with ihe 
capital necessary to carry on his operations. A 
separate room was assigned to him as his work- 
shop, into which no persons were admitted ex- 
cept his two confidants, Mrs. Greene, (who ap- 


pears to hate kept his secret) and Mr. Miller. With-— 


in this workshop, as secrethy-and mysteriously en- 
gaged as the ancient alchy mist in his charmed la- 
boratory, he passed the winter months in devising 
and perfecting his machine. 

He thus speaks of his operations at this time, 
in a letter addressed to Mr. Jefferson, then Sec- 
retary of State, dated 21 Nov., 1793: ** Within 
about ten days after my first conception of the 
plan, I made a small, though imperfect, model. 
Experiments with this encouraged me to make 
one on a larger scale; but the extreme difficulty 
of procuring workmen and proper materials in 
Georgia, prevented my completing the large one 
until some time in April Jast.” The model ma- 
ehine, on a scale sufficiently large to test its prac- 
ticability, was made entirely with bis own hands, 
and with the rudest instruments. He was even 
obliged to draw out the wire which entered into 
its composition,—no wire being sold at that early 
day in Savannah. . 

In the spring of 1793, he had so far tested his 
machine as to place its value beyond a question of 
doubt, and his two friends were burning with im- 
patiewce to proclaim a result so gratifying to him- 
self, and so important to those engaged in the oc- 
cupation of cotton planting. Accordingly, Mrs. 
Greene invited a number of guests, from differ- 
ent parts of the state, to her house, and the char~ 
med doors of his sacred retreat being thrown 
open, he exhibited for the first time in public, 
the wonder-working powers of his new invention, 
which astonished and delighted those who witnes- 
sed its operations. 

In order to understand the value of Whitney’s 
invention, it will be necessary to give the reader 
a cursory view of the comdition of the cotton- 
growing interest at the time of its appearance. 
‘I'he cotton’ plant, (Gossypium,) is indigenous to 
many warm countries; and it has been cultivated 
and spun and wove into clothing, in India and the 
islands of the Indian ocean, from periods of the 


remolest antiquity. Pliny speaks of the cotton, 
(used by the Kzyptians in his day, and Columbus 


reldtes that the natives of the American conti- 
nent possessed cotton clothes on his first discove- 
ry of the Western world. The’ most extensive 
manufacturers of cotton, however, during the 
middie ages, were the Spaniards; and at: that pe- 
riod, when Spain ranked foremost in civilization 
and refinement, the delightful plains of Seville 
and Granada were no less celebrated for their 
picturesque beauty and high state of cultivation, 
than for the excellence of their cotton fabrics, 
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» fans the middle of the seventeenth century. Its 
Progeess was exceedingly slow before the patent 

f Arkwright for spinning was obtained in 1769,. 

yod even with this additional aid its advance was 
ar from rapid, until the discovery of Whitney, 
by rendering its culture an object of importance 
to the American states, at once inspired new life 
into this branch of English industry, 

An idea of the estimate in which the cultiva- 
tion of cotton was held at the termination of the 
last century, by our government, may be formed 
from the circumsiance that Mr, Jay, our then 
Minister to England, in negotiating a commercial 
treaty with that government, permitted an article 
to be introduced into the treaty, in which the ex- 
port was prohibited in American vessels, from 
the United States, of such articles as had former- 
ly been supplied by the West Indies. Cotton was 
included among these articles ; its export at that 
period not being considered of importance enough 
to attract the particular attention of our distin- 
guished minister. 

There was at that period, as now, two distinct 
species of cotton grown in the United States, 
known by the appellations of the long and short 
stapled colton. ‘Ihe best specimens of the for- 
mer were called sea-island cotton, and were cul- 
tivated on the sandy islands which dot the shores 
of the lower Carolina and Georgia. It 1s suppo- 
sed that the spray of the sea exercises a peculiar 
influence upon it, rendering its filaments longer 
aud more silky, for when the plants are trans- 
planted beyond the influence of the salt water, 
these qualities deteriorate. Tne upland cotton, or 
that grown in the interior, is known by the name 
of short staple or bowed colton. This latter appel- 
lation was given to it on account of the process 
formerly made use of to separate the seeds from 
the filaments. This was by striking masses of 
the cotton pous violently with bows, to which 
strings were attached, for the purpose of loosen- 
ing them before allempting to separate the seeds 
by hand. This cotton. also goes by the name of 
green seed cotton, which adheres with much more 
lenacily to the filaments of cotton than the black 
seeds, which characterise the sea-island species. 
The soil@dapted to the growth of the sea-island 
colton, is necessarily limited, while almost every 
acre of land in the Southern tier of the United 
States, is filted for the culture of the short sta- 
pled cotton. It was for the purpose of separa- 
ting the seed from this Jatter that the gin of Whil- 
ney was invented, and on its success depended 
the applicability of the entire range of southero 
slates lo the culture of that article, 

it is not surprising, therefore, that this inven- 
tion should have been hailed with the greatest 
raptures of delight, and that those who witnessed 
its capacity to pertorm in a single cay the labors 
of many months, should bave indulged in the most 
brilliant imaginings as to the future prospects of 
the. collon-plauting interests of the United States ; 
nor could it be otherwise than that its young in- 
ventor should have felt almost within his grasp 
that golden harvest which all were assured would 
flow in upon him through the medium of his aus- 
picious and well-timed invention. Who then 
could have imagined that this brilliant picture 
was soon to be succeeded by one blackened with 
the clouds of misfoitune and disappointment ;— 
but we anticipate. 

Wbitney’s machine consists of a cylinder whose 
surface is covered with iron teeth about three- 
fourths of an inch apart, presenting a serrated 
appearance. During the revolutions of the cyl- 
inder, these leeth seize upon the cotton wool, and 
draw it through the openings in a number of iron 
siraps placed in contact with them, from the hop- 
per into which the cotton is placed. These open- 
ings are made too narrow to permit the seeds to 
pass through, and they are brushed from the plates 
into a receiver below. The revolving cylinder, 
with the cotton aitached, meets with a second 
cylinder, moving 10 an Opposite direction, suppli- 
ed wtih brushes, which remove the cotton trom 
the teeth of the first cylinder. ‘The teeth of the 
lirst gins were made of wire. ‘lhe execution of 
this machine is as ellective as its construction js 
simple. lt may be worked by men, oxen or wa- 
ter. A gin worked by oxen will clean from 600 
to 900 ibs. of cotton in a day. Belore this in- 
vention it requirec the labor of a hand a day to 
separate the seed from fiity pounds of cotton. 

Mr. Whituey, 10 a correspondence between 
himself and Fulton, with great justice remarks : 
‘+ My invention was new and disitmet from every 
other—it stood alone. 
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strongly marked, and can be so clearly and speci- 
 fically identified.” : 

It had been deemed prudent not to exhibit the 
machine to the public until. Mr. Whitney had se- 
cured his right to it by patent; but before he 
could complete his model, his workshop was bro- 
ken open and the machine stolen. In this man- 
ner it-became public betore it was patented, and 
a horde of imitators immediately set to work to 
manufacture new ones upon his principle, but va- 
rying in some slight degree in order to avoid 
prosecutions undery a patent. Considerable de- 
lay occurred in obtaining the patent, for although 
he presented his petition to the government, 
praying for its issue on the 20th June, 1793; it 
was not until nearly the close of that year that 
letters were issued confirming his right. In the 
meantime, a number of persons were engaged in 
manufacturing the gins, and were boldly claim- 
ing a title to the invention. By an arrangement 
which had been entered into between Mr. Miller, 
(who had become’his partner,) and himself, he 
was to repair to New England :mmediately after 
filing his petition with the government for his pa- 
lent, and commence the manufacture of gins, to 
meet the demand in Georgia. Unfortunately 
they did not confine their views to the manufac- 
lure and sale of the gin itself, but aimed to en- 
gross the entire business of cleaning the cotton to 
themselves. The cotton planters were perfectly 
willing for this, and the following year planted 
greaily increased crops of colton, on the faith that 
they would be made marketable by the gin. The 
profits to be derived from the gin, one-third of 
the entire cotton crop, which was then selling at 
twenty-five cents per pound, seemed to open to 
them a road to magnificent and speedy wealth ; 
but a series of misioriunes occurred which closed 
up their immediate avenue to prosperity, and 
embarrassments. 

In the spring of 1794, Whitney visited Georgia 
for the purpose of effecting arrangements to 
clean the cotton crop froin seeds with such 
machines as he had previously caused to be made. 
He returned shortly after to New Haven, Conn., 
and with the limited means at his command set 
about preparing gins to meet the demand upon 
them, but so greatly had the crop increased, that he 
found himself unable to doso, The planters were 
therefore glad to resort to other machines, and in 
a short time they met with a formidable competi- 
tion in several others based upon Whilney’s origi. 
nal prisciple. The most pressing embarrassment 
under which they labored, was a want of money; 
for although Mr. Miller had advanced some 
means, they seem, from the correspondence which 
was carried on between them at this time, to 
have been obliged to resort to all manner of expe- 
dients to supply the expenditures incident to the 
manufacture of the gins, frequently borrowing it 
at the most ruinous rales of interest. To add to 
his misfortunes, while ona visit to New York, he 
received information that his shop, together with 
all its contents, including a number of newly ma- 
nufactured machines, and all his books and pa- 
pers, had been const ued dy fire, by which he was 
reduced to a slate of complete insolvency. 

As if to crush every remaining hope, a preju- 
dice was excited in the minds of the manulactu- 
rers in England against the cotton cleaned by the 
gin. It was admitted to be freer from seeds than 
that picked by hands, but it was said to render 
the cotton fibre brittle, and thus weaken the tex- 
ture of the fabric manufactured from it. The 
manufacturers refused to purchase it, and Mr. 
Miller writes to Mr. Whitney that * Eyery one 
is afraid of the cotton, Nota purchaser in Sa- 
vanpah will pay.a full price for it.. Even the 
merchants with whom i have madea contract 
fur purchasing begin to part with tueir money re- 
juctantly.”? Not only policy, but the very exis- 
tence of their enterprise, dictated to Whitney to 
repair immediately to England for the purpose of 
disabusing the minus of the manulacturers on this 
prejudice against ginned cotton. Yet so siraiten- 
ed were their furnuces at this period, that neither 
Whitney nor bis pariner appear to have retained 
sufficient credit to borrow the sum of money ne- 
cessary lo defray the expenses of the journey. 
His anxiety to visit England was so great, that he 
was five or six limes on the point of departure 
during the year 1796, but was as frequently de- 
lerred by disappointments in obtaining the requi- 
site means, and was finally obliged to abandon 
the journey altogether. As the hopes of accom- 





plishing this undertaking dimivished, his partner 


it was not interwoven | writes to him from Georgia: “ In the event of 
with any thing known before; and it cav seidom | 


this failure, I can only take to myself the one 
half the bDlume which may attach tself to our 





rs 
misplaced confidence in the public opinion. {| 
couless myself to have been. entirely deceived jp 
supposing that an egregious error, and a genera} 
deception, with regard to the quality of our cot- 


ton, could not long continue to influence the whole 


of the manufacturing, the mercantile, and the 
planting interests, against us. But the reverse of 
this fact, allowing the staple of our coiton to be 
uninjured, has, to our sorrow, proved true, and | 
have long apprehended that our ruin would be 
the “acta e consequence.” [Silliman’s Jour- 
nal. 

The letter from which this extract is made, 
bears daté in the spring of 1797, at which period 
they appear to have had no Jess than twenty-eight 
gins, calculated for horse and water power, lying 
idle for want of employment, in the state of Geor- 
gia. The only hope of restoring the value of tiis 
property, upon which had been expended many 
thousand dollars more than either Whitney or tis 
partner was worth, was in reviving the lost con- 
fidence in the cotton ginned by them. So long as 
the article continued unmarketable the planters 
hesitated to make use of the machine, and the mer. 
chants to purchase it. The hope indulged in Mr. 
Miller’s letter, that this error would not long in- 
fluence.the whole of the manufacturing interest 
against them, at Jast began tobe realized. A re- 
action, as gratifying as it was sudden, now set de- 
cidedly in favor of the cotton cleaned by the gin, 
and the merchants, who had buta short time pre- 
vious looked with suspicion upon the article, eager- 
ly sought it out as most desirable for the manufac- 
\urers’ purposes. Their gins were again restored 
to partial employment, and fortune, which had so 
long withheld its favors, seemed at last aboul to 
dawn upon their hopes in cloudless brilliancy. 

But here, too, as at every previous step of their 
progress, they were doomed to encounter bitter 
disappointments. ‘The difficulties in procuring 
the gins in the first instance, and the tide of op- 
position which had set in agaist them in the se- 
cond, encouraged a large number of unprincipled 
persons to attempt a violation of their patent, on 
the mest flimsy pretences. They therefore found 
the employment of their gins interfered with by 
those who had set up the trade without legal au- 
thority, and were compelled to institute a series 
of harrassing and interminable lawsuits agaiust 
the infringers of the patent, to protect themselves. 
Tue first of these trials, to the surprise not only 
of the plaintiff, but the defendant, was given 
against Whitney’s patent. ‘The popular opinion 
seemed to be with them, and the judge charged 
the jury to bring in a verdict in favor of the piain- 
tiff, yet after an hour’s consultation they render- 
ed a verdict against the instructions of Abe court, 
on the ground that the violaiion of the law cou- 
sisted in the several items of ** making, devising, 
and using, or séiling,” while their charge Consis- 
ted in * using” alone. The failure of this suit 
increased the encouragement to disregard the pa- 
tent, and in a short time the whole cotton-grow- 
ing poctions of Georgia and South Carolina, be- 
caine flocded with surreptitious gins to such ab 
extent as not only to preclude the use, but even 
to prevent the sale of ithe original gin. 

‘the next step taken by Whitney was, to ap- 
peal td the Legisiature of South Carolia to pui- 
chase his patent for ihe State, to which meusure 
he had been urged by a number of influential 
cilizens, for one bubdred thousand dollars. ‘Ihe 
result of this appeal may be Jearned irom a lel- 
ter addressed by him to a friend on the subject, 
immediately ailer the adjournment of the session 
of the Legislature which acted on the subject: 


** CoLumBia, Sovrm Carona, Dec. 20, 1801. 
Dear Stebbins, 

I have been at this place a little more than 
two weeks, attending the Legislature. ‘They 
closed their session at 10 o’clock last evening. A 
few hours previous to their adjournment, they 
voted lo purchase, for the State of South Caro- 
lina, my patent right to the machine for cleaning 
cotton, at fifty thousand dollais, of which suu, 
twenty thousand is to be paid ta hand, and the re- 
mainder in three annual paynients, of ten thousand 
dollars each. : : 

This is selling the right at a great sacrifice. 
If areguiar course of law hau been pursued, 
irom two to three buudred thousand doliars 
would undoubtedly have been recovered. ‘1he 
use of the machine bere is amazingly extensive, 
and the value of it beyond ali caiculation, Jt 
may, without exaggeiaiin, be said io have 
raised the value ol seven-eighths of all the thice 
Southern States from filly to one hundied pet 
cent. We get but a song for it in compaiise® 
with the worth of the thing; but it is securing 
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something. It will enable Miller & Whitney to 


them. It establishes a precedent which will be 
valuable as it respects our collections in other 
States, and I think there is now a fair prospect 
that I shall in the event realize property enough 
to render me comfortable, and in some measure 
independent. 

Though my stay here has been short, ] have 
become acquainted with a considerable part of 
the members of the legislature, and of the most 
distinguished characters in the State. My old 
classinate, H. D. W., is one of the Senate. He 
ranks among the first of his age in point of ta- 
lents and respectability. He has shown me 
much polite attention, as have also many others 
of the citizens.” 

Truly your friend, 
J. Stebbins, Esq. 


The States of North Carolina and Tennessee, 
each of which had.now directed their attention 
to the culture of cotton, seemed to be. willing, to 
award him a meed of justice, and after numer- 
ous public meetings in buth of these States, at one 
of which the late President, Andrew Jackson, 
presided, the subject was formally brought be- 
fore both Legisiatures. The Legislature of 
North Carolina laid a tax of of two shillings and 
Six pence on every saw used in ginning cotton, 
for five years, to be collected by the State and 
to be paid tu Whitney. The tax levied by the 
State of Tennessee was thirty-seven and a half 
cenis on every saw used in the State, to be con- 
tinved for four years, and collected as in the 
State of North Carolina. 

Thus after so mapy years of toil and disap- 
pointment, in which thousands of individuals had 
become enriched through the medium of his 
invention, the projector seemed on the eve of 
realizing some substantial compensation for bis 
labors, and reward for his genius. But here too, 
the Ss, arkling cup of prosperity was presented to 
his parched lips, to he snatched away ere he 
could quaff its vivifying draught. The State of 
South Carviina not only suspended the payment 
ofthe sums yet due under its former jaw, but 
directed that a suit should be instituted against 
Whitney and his partner, for the recovery of the 
money already paid to them. The grounds of 
this second law, were first, that it was a matter 
of doubt whether the gin of Whitney was an 
original invention, and second his failure to com- 
ply with the flaw furnishing within a specified 
tune two model machines io the State. This 
secoud law was subsequently repealed, and full 
justice was awarded to him by the State, 
but the blow which this act of the Legisiature 
inflicted upon him was severely felt. The States 
of North Carolina and Tennessee, on witnessing 
the action of South Carolina, wavered in their 
course, and failed to collect with regularity the 
tax imposed by their Legislatures. In addition 
to this, the suits, of which some hundred were 
instituted, were seriously aflected, and required 
greater exertions and a more than reasonable 
amount of proof to sustain them. 

We do not intend to follow. Mr. Whitney 
through his wumerous and pever ending law 
suits, but will content ourselves with giving the 
opinion of Judge Johnson, which has veen fre- 
quently quoteu, as setting forth clearly aud con- 
cisely the tacts of the case, and which with equal 
force apply to ail the others. The case in which 
this Opinion was delivered was that of Whitney 
vs. Fort, tried in Savannah, in December, 1807, 
asking for an injunction. 


‘* The complainants, in this case, are proprie- 
tors of the machine called the saw gin. The 
use of which, isto delach the short staple col- 
tun from-its seed. 

The delendant, in violation of their patent 
right, has copsiructed, and coptioues to use this 
machime ; and the object of this suit is to obtain 
a perpetual injunction to prevent a continuance 
of thas iniractiun of compiaimant’s right. 

Defendant adaiils most of the facts in the bill 
set forth, but contends that the’ complainants are 
not entitied to the benefits of the act of Congress 
On this subject, because— 


Ist. ‘Ihe invention is not original. 

2d. is not useful. 

3d. ‘That the machine which he uses is mate- 
rially different from their invention, in the appli- 
cation of an improvement, ihe invention of auo- 
ther person. 

The court will proceed to make a few re- 
marks upon the several puints as they have been 
presented to their view: whether the defendant 


Ext WaHirney. 


pay all their debts, and divide something between 7 the patent right of complainants remains unre- 





was now at liberty to set up this defence whilst 


pealed, has not been made a question, and they 
will therefore not consider it. 


To support the originality of the invention, 
the complainants have produced: a variety of de- 
positions of witnesses, examined under com nis- 
sion, whose examination expressiy proves the 
origin, progress and completion of the machine 
by Whitney, one of the co-partners. Persons} 
who were made privy to his first discovery tes- 
tify to the several experiments which he made 
in their presence before he ventured to. expose 
his invention to the scrutiny of the public eye. 
But it is not necessary to resort to such testi- 
mony tv maintain this point. The: jealousy of 
the artist to maintain that reputation which his 
ingenuity has justly acquired, has urged him to 
unnecessary pains on this subject. ‘There are 
circumstances in the knowledge of all mankind 
which prove the originality of this invention 
more satisfactorily to the mind, than the direct 
testimony of a host of witnesses. The cotton 
plant furnished clothing to mankind before the 
age of Herodotus. The green seed is a species 
much more productive than the black, and by 
nature adapied to a much greater variety of 
climate. But by reason of the strong adherence 
of the fibre to the seed without the aid of some 
more powerful machine for separating it, than 
any formerly known among us, the cultivation of 
ii would never have been made an object. The 
machine of which Mr. Whitney claims the in- 
vention, so facilitates the preparation of this 
species for use, that the cultivation of it has 
suddenly become an object of infinitely greater | 
national importance than that of the other spe- 
cies ever can be. Is it then to be imagined that 
if this machine bad been before discovered, the 
use of it would ever have been lost, or could 
have been confined to any tract or country left 
upexplored by commercial enterprize? but it is | 
unnecessary to rewark further upon this subject. 
A number of years have elapsed since Mr. | 
Whitney took out his patent, and no one has | 
produced or pretended to prove the existence of | 
a machine ol similar coustruction or use. 


Qd. With regard to the utility of this disco- 
very, the court would deem it a wasie of time to 
dweil long upon this topic. ls there a man who | 
hears us, who has vot experienced its utility?) 
the whole interior of the Southern States was 
janguishing, and its inhabitants emigrating for 
wantof some objectto engage their allention, 
and employ their industry, whea the invention of 
this machine at once opened views to them 
which set the whole country in active motion. 
From childhood.to age it has presented to us a 
lucrative employment. Individuals who were 
depressed with poverty and sunk in idleness, 
have suddenly risen to wealth and respectability. 
Qur debts have been paid off. Our capitals 
have increased, and our lands trebled themselves 
in value. We cannot express the weight of the 
obligation which the country owes to this inven- 
tion. The extent of it cannot now be seen. 
Some faint presentiment may be formed from 
the reflection that cotton is rapidly supplanting 
wool, flax, silk, and even furs in manufactures, 
and way one day profitably supply the use of 
specie in our East lodia trade. Our sister States, 
also participate in the benefits of this invention ; 
for, besides affording the raw material for their 
manufacturers, the bulkiness and quantity of the 
article afford a valuable employment for their 
shipping. 

3d. The third and last ground taken by defen- 
dant, appears to be that on which he mostly re- 
lies. In the specification, the teeth made use of 
are of strong wife inserted into the cylinder. A 
Mr. Holmes has cut teeth in plates of iron, and 
passed them over the cylinder. ‘his is certainly 
a meritorious improvement in the mechanical 
process of constructing this machine. But at 
iast what does it amount to, except a more con- 
venient mode of making the same thing. Every 
characteristic of Mr. Whitney’s machine is pre- 
served. The cylinder, the iron tooth, the rotary 
motion of the tooth, the breastwork and brush, 
and all the merit that this discovery can assume, 
is that otf a more expeditious mode of attaching 
the tooth to the cylinder. After being attached, 
in operation and etlect they are entirely the 
same. Mr. Whitney may not be at liberty to 
use Mr. Holmes’ iron plate. But certainly Mr. 
Holmes’ improvement does not destroy Mr. Whit- 




















ney’s patent right. Let the decree for a perpe- 
tual injunction be entered.” 


One of the peculiar characteristics of Whit- 
neys’s mind was a remarkable perseverance in 
his undertakings, and this characteristic was 
never more fully developed than in conducting 
the law suits necessary to secure his patent from 
innovation. Those who were best acquainted 
with him at this period, had frequent occasion to 
remark, this indomitable perseverance under cir- 
cumstances which seemed about to crush forever 
his hopes. . 

Having thus given a history of the cotton gin, 
and the difficulties which beset the pathway of 
its inventor, during the time he was vccupied in 
attempting to bring it into use, we will now 
proceed to examine some of the statistics of the 
cotton trade in order to ascertain the real value 
which this machine dears to this most importaut 
branch of American industry. 


The Cotton Crop Grown in 
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1820, 630 180 300,000 000 
1830, 820 335 650,000 000 
1840, 790 1287 ,000,000 
1847, . * 1,026 1731,000,000 


From this table, which is based upon the 
statements of Mr. Woodbury and the Commis- 
sioner of Patents, it will be seen thatup to the 
commencement of the present century, the culti- 
vation of cotton was far from an important busi- 
ness in the United States, and we have already 
shown that the value of its culture depended ex- 
clusively on the success of some means by which 
the seed could be easily separated from the fila- 
ments of cotton. No sooner, therefore, was it 
ascertained that Whitney’s gin could accom- 
plish this end, than the whole Southern States 
turved their attention to its culture, and it has 
gone on steadily .increasing until the, United 
States at the present day furnish the larger pro- 
portion of cotton consumed in the manufactories 
of the entire world. Previous to 1790, the 
United States furnished no. cotton to the English 
manufacturers. During the last year the ex- 
ports to England amounted to 338 millions pounds, 
of which 333 millions pounds were the upland 
growth, whose culture was immediately con- 
nected with Whitney’s gin. 

In England the amount of capital employed in 
the manufacture of cotton, is estimated to ex. 
ceed £34,000,000. From the census returns for 
1840, we learn that the number of spindles in 
operation in the United States are 2,284,631, 
employing inmediately 72,119 persons, having a 
capital of $51,102,395, and annually producing 
fabrics valueu at $46,350,453. 

These statistics demonstrate the immense value 
of the cotton interest to this country, not only as 
furnishing a staple which will readily be taken 
in exchange for the products of the world, but 
likewise as a means of employing thousands of 
individuals profitably in its manufacture. how 
much of the prosperity which has flowed in upon 
this country through the agency of ils colton 
trade, is due to the inventor of the cotton gin, 
can now hardly be estimated. No one wiil pre- 
tend to deny that without the exhibition of the 
mechanical genius of Arkwright, Hargreaves, 
Cartwright, and Watt, England would never 
have attained her present proud position as a 
manufacturing nation, and i may not be too 
much to say that if the genius which called forth 
the cotton gin had been permitted to siumber, 
our Southern States would at the present day 
have been engaged in the culture of rice and to- 
bacco, and we should have still looked to Brazil 
and the East Indies for cotton, as we now do to 
China for tea. 


“ Without a vastly increased supply of the 
raw material at a lower price than it had for- 
merly brought, the inventions of Hargreaves, 
Arkwright, and Watt, would have beeno!l com- 
paratively little value. Luckily however, what 
they did for the manufacturers, Mr. Eli Whit- 
ney did for the cotton growers. “This. astanish- 
ing person, 2 native of the Northern. States of 
America, iuvented a machine, by which cotton 
wool is separated from the seed with the utmost 
facility aud expedition. Previously to 1790, the 
United States did not export a single pound of 
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raw cotton, in 1792 they. exported the trifling: 
quantity of 138,328 pounds, Whitney’s inven- 
tion came into operation in 1793, and. in 1794, 
1,601,760, and in 1795, 5.276,306 pounds were 
exported, and so astonishing has been the growth 
of cotton in the interval occasioned by this dis- 
covery, and the discoveries. made in England, 
Athat.in 1838 the exports from the United States 
mounted to the prodigious quantity of 595,952,- 
297 pounds.” —Brand’s Cotton Manufacture. 
- Its inventor however, early foresaw the slen 
der chance of personal emolument from this 
source, and although: he. never ceased to prose- 
cute it with untiring energy, yet with a prudence 
peculiar tv the land of his birth, he sought the 
means of increasing his gains, in an object which 
if not as beneficial, at Jeast proved more imme- 
diately lucrative. This was the manufacture of 
musketsfor the government. He established his 
armory on a little stream, whose banks abounded 
with the most romantic scenery, about two miles 
from New Haven, in Connecticnt. On this Spot, 
now called Whitneyville, which was doubtless 
recommended to him by many of the sie et 
of his college days, he erected his works which 
have since served as a_model for many of the 
(more extensive munefacturing establishments of 
our country. 

The immediate cause of the establishment of 
this armory was a contract which be had entered 
into with the government in January, 1798, to 

‘supply it with ten thousand muskets, within the 
short space of two years, Without the requi- 
site buildings, machinery, or cven a knowledge 
of the business in which he had newly engaged, 
it seemed hardly possible for him to comply with 
the terms of the contract, yet relying on his 
general knowledge of mechanics, and his inren- 
tive genius, he sat himself boldly to the task, 
which to others seemed little less than chimeri- 

‘cal. The government advanced five thousand 
dollars, to enable him to commence his works, 
and with the aid of several kind friends he was 
enabled to obtain a loan of ten thousand more. 
The expenditures involved in the works so 
greatly exceeded his expectations, that the go- 
vernment found it necessary to make a further 
advance of fifteen thousand dollars, before they 
were in a condition to commence the manufuc- 
ture of the arms. The space of time however, 
allotted to the contract was extended from two 
to ten years. 

A new contract was entered into by him with 
the government, to supply them with fifteen 
thousand additional stands of arms in 1812, a 
strong argumevtof the satisfactory manner in 
which be had complied wiih his foimer engage- 
ments. The skill and ingenuity which manilesi- 
ed themselvesin every part of the machinery 
connected with his armory, at once Gisplayed 
the peculiar character of mitd ot its presiding 
genius. He personally superintended ts entire 
arrangements, and from the commonest tool to 
the most intricate piece of machinery; the whole 
establishment possessed a finish und uppilicability 
to the purposes for which it was intended, o1 
which no establishment of bis day could bvast. 
Professor Silliman who had knewn him for up- 
wards of a quarter of a century, says, ‘1 was 
frequently led to observe that his ingenuity ex- 
tended tu every subject which demanded his at 
tention ; his arrangements even of commun 
things were marked vy singular good taste, und a 
prevailing principle ot order. 

‘The effect of this mental habit is very ob- 
vious in the disposition of the buildings, and the 
accommodation of bis manulactory of arms,—al- 
though owing to thé wfirmities of bis later years, 
and to other causes, his arrangements were ne- 
ver finished to the full extent of his views. The 
machinery bas great neatness and finish, and in 
ils operation, evinces a degree of precision and 
efficiency, which gratifies every curious and in- 
telligent observer. ihave many times visited 
the establishment with strangers and foreigners, 
who have gone away delighted with what they 
had seen.” ; | 

The plan originated with Whitney of having 
every part of the fire arm conform as nearly as 
possibie to a similar part of another. ‘Lhis 





plan has sinee beeu more effectually adopted 
m the manufacture of the government arms, 
Under his present contract with the government, 
Mr. Jenks, the amiable inventor of the many 
ehambered carbine, manufactures this article 
with such accuracy, thatif one thousand stand 
of carbines were to be unbreeched and their 
locks removed, a lock, stock, or barrel, selected 
promiscuous/y from them, would in every ip- 


stance fit as acurately as if the three had been 
mie especially for each other. 

Ibe manufacture of arms proved a much 
greater source of profit to him, thanthe masterly 
| inventions of the gin, and althougn he was in 
after years the recipient of considerable sums of 
money from this source yet he used frequently to 
say that all he had ever received from the cctton 
gin was no more than a remuneration for the im- 


3 /mense outfays ‘he had incurred, and the time he 


had devoted to the enterprize during the best 
years of fils life. How different the reward of 
Coleman, the ingenious iiventor of the Evlean 
attachment to the piano forte, who in the short 
space of six months found himself possessed of a 
fortune of half’a miilion of dollars from this 
source. He unfortunately died immediately 
after attaining his’ suddenly acquired affluence. 
Whitney was neither a selfish’ nor a solitary 
man, and from an early period mn his life had 
looked ‘forward to a ‘suitable matrimonial al- 
liance, as a source of unalloyed happiness. As 
early as 1797, in writing to his partner, (Miller)) 
he says: “ | am now quite far enuugh advanceu 
in life to think seriously of marrying. I Have 
often looked forward to‘an alliance with an 
amiable and virtuous companion, as a source of 
happiness from whence I have expected one day 
to derive great happiness. But the accomplish- 


|ment of my tour to Europe, and the acquisition 


of something which 1 can call my own, appears 
to be absolutely necessary, before it will be 
admissible for me even to think of family ea- 
gagements.” Under the influence of this ex 
treme and laudable caution, he deferred enter 
ing into matrimonial engagements until the year 
1817; in the January of which year he married 
the youngest daughter of Judge Edwards of the 
District Court of Connecticut. 

This union was crowned with a] that happi- 
ness which he had reason to anticipate frum it. 
Fortunate in the selection of at amiable and in- 
telligent partner, and blessed by four interesting 
children, he was now enabied to indulge in the 





realization of those pleasing dreams with which 
he hed always invested a life of domestic happi- 
ness. 

Surrounded by the delightful and picturesque 
scenery in the midst of which he had located his 
home, and lulled by the quiet serenity of his 
domestic circle, the five succeeding years proved 
to be among the happiest of his life. Jn com- 
fortable, if not affluent circumstances, with a re- 
putation as extended as the culture and use of 
cotton, surrounded by a large circle of warm and 
confiding {rends, aud happy in his domestic. re- 
lations, fortune seemed about to make him some 
compensation for the toil and perplexity of for- 
mer years, but in the midst of so many elements 
of happiness, disease appeared to mac his plea- 
sure, and prove to him the little reliance to be 
placed in all earthly enjoyment. 

In the fall of 1522, immediately after his re- 
turn from a visit to Washington, be cbserved the 
first indications of an enlargement of the pros- 
tate gland, which never left him until it term 
wated, after a lingering and painful illness, in 
his death, on the 8th of January, 1825. Durmg 


examination of his disease which had characier- 
ized ali his future operations in Jife.. He con- 
sulted the opinions of medical writers upon the 
subject, und noted dowa such facts as applied to 
his individual case. He even requested his phy- 
sicians to exhibit to him such avatomical iilus 
trations as they possessed, which he examined 
with much care, and freely discussed with the 
medical attendanis the chances for and against 
him, at the various stages of his disease, yet 
strange to say, with an apparent inconsistency 
which we should have haidly expected to find in 
him, be directed that no aulopsy of his body 
should be made afler bis decease. | 

His distinguished friend, Professor Silliman, 
who was aconstaut attendant upon him during 
bis years of iliness, observes: 

‘¢ During this period, embracing at intervals 
several years, he devised and caused to be con- 
structed various imstruments, for his own. per- 
sonal use, the minute description of which would 
not be appropriate in this place. Nothing that 
he ever iuvented, not even the cotton gin, dis- 
covered a more perfect comprehension of the 
difficulties to be surmounted, or evinced more 
efficient ingenuity, in the accomplishment of his 
object. Such was his resolution and perseve- 
rauce, that from his sick chamber, be wrote both 








to London and Paris, for materials important to 
his plans, and he jived to receive the things he 


his uliness be entered sto that calm and critical | 























required and to apply them in the way he in. 
fended. He was Peclectie siiccessful.’ nc it's 
any mechanical means could afford relief or 
palliation; but his terrible malady bore down 
his constitution, by repeated, and eventually by 
incessant inroads, upon the powers of life, which 
at Jast yielded to assaults which no human means 
could avert or sustain.” Silliman’s Journal, Vol. 
21, p. 259. } | 
review of his life must we think’‘satisfy a)j 
that he was endowed with a mind of a very high 
order. His. inventive genius, which was not 
confined to one great object, but left its impress 
upon every subject however trivial, which com- 
manded his altention, was unequalled by any 
one of his age. It would be too much to say that 
his ability to*achieve any undertaking in me- 
chanics was without limit, but it is very certain 
that he never was known to undertake a me- 
chanical task in which he failed to succeed. 
An individual of the particular class of genius 
to which Whitney belonged, might readily be 
exeused for the exhibition of pecuharities which 
would have unfitted him in some degree for so- 
‘cial intercourse, but he was superior to, and 
above all, such peeuliarities. United to a laige 
and commanding person, he combined manneis 
polished by education, and a constant intercourse 
with the most refined society. He was generous 
and amiable in his disposition, and was ever open 
to the appeals of humanity; his expenditures in 
acts of pure generosity could not be covered by 
many thousands of dollars. He was fond of 
social intercourse, and on such occasions pos- 
sessed a rare fund of conversational ability, and 
aiways delighted by the rich stores of his intel- 
lect. To his friends he was warmly attached, 
and retained many from early youth, among 
whom were some of the most distinguished per- 
sonages in the lund. He lived and diced respected 
for his private worth, his unostentatious benevo- 
lence, and his public benefactions. Great in his 
liie, honored ip his death, no more noble and 
lofty praise can be bestowed upon him, than that 
which is inscribed on his tomb, that he was 
THE INVENTOR OF THE COTTON GIN. 
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MEXICAN PRESIDENTS. 
The following sketches are taken from a Mexican 
Calendar for 1847. The translation is by a lady of 


the South: 
GENERAL GuaDuLuPeE VicTorRia, 


First President. 


His origina} name was Miguel Fernandez Felix 
de Fcnseca.- He was born 1788, in Tamasula, 
the Department of Durango. He studied lan- 
guage and philosophy in the college of his native 
city, and afterwards jurisprudence in St. Ilde- 
foriso. In both he obtained the first rank. 

He commenced his profession in the office of 
Don Juan Nasorio Pienibert, one of the must de- 
cided in favor of national independence. There, 
led en by his national character, and influenced 
by his Sevor, Victoria resolved to take part in 
the war. His master departing for the cam- 
paigh, bestowed on him the name of Guadalupe 
Victoria, by which he alterwards was known. 
He joined himself to the troops under the com- 
manu of Miguel Serrano, since General. His 
valor and soldier-like deportment soon won for 
him the confidence of his companions in arms, 
and placed under his direction the province of 
Vera Cruz. ‘There he opposed the Spanish Go- 
vernor until the insurrection was queiled by the 
mild measures of Virey Conde del Venadito. 
No resource was then ieft him, but to seek for 
pardon or to conceal himself. He chose the Jat- 
ter, plunging: alone into the vast wilds of his 
country. ‘There he remained till ihe scenes of 
1821 drew him forth, and independence was 
proclaimed a second time by Austin de Iturbide, 
with whom he uniied himself at St. Juan del 
Rio. 

He shared the foriunes of the srmy, entering 
With it into the capital ihe 27th of Septeuber the 
same year. ‘here, may be said to close his mili- 
tary and commence his political career. The 
hardships he endured im the former, and above 
all bis rude and savage life for many. years, 
greatly debilitated his health, and strengthened a 
native roughness and obstinacy of character, from 
which have probably arisen the evils which have 
afflicted our nation. But, respecting his formrr 
services, the people elected him for their fiest 
President, being acknowledged by the Congress 
constituted the 6th of October, and commencing 
its session on the 10th. 
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_ The President, according to the Constitution, 
at that time, ought to enter upon his office the 
first of April; but exception was made in the 
case of. Victoria, anticipating the time by six 
months, that the Republic might be ruled bya 
rovisional Governor the least possible time. 

The first years of his presidency were the 
most felicitous the nation has ever enjoyed ; and 
certainly a powerful genius would have consoli- 
dated it forever, since the vast and slumbering 
elements it contained needed only an impulse tg 
call them into action, But uohappily the reverse 
followed, and in the third and fourth years of his 
government he sowed the seeds of discord which 
have produced the most pernicious fruits. Two 
great errors committed by him were the occasion 
of these evils. One was creating a new Maso- 
nic society on the ashes even of the only one pre- 
viously existing. The other was entertaining 
the scheme to have General Vincente Guerrero 
succeed him in office. From the first error re- 
sulled the reanimation of a society become ex- 
tinct, and the establishment of two parties which 
have made continual war upon each other. From 
the second the resolution of the Acordada, in 
which the first example was set of infringing the 
fuodamental constitution of the Republic, an ex- 
ample followed by all his successors. 

His presidency ended, he retired to his estates 
of Lobo, ia the Department of Vera Cruz. He 
again appeared on the public theatre as comman- 
dant of this same departmert and opposed by the 
general Congress, Some years before his death 
he lost his reason, remaining ina habitual state 
of insanity. Hus death followed, upon his estate. 

The conduct of Victoria shows that political 
errors, though prompted by integrity, often cause 
evils ty nations from which they hardly recover. 


Genera. Vincente GUERRERO. 
Second President. 


if this man had obtained the office of Presi- 
dent in a legal way, his government might have 
been beneficial to the Republic. He was not 
wanting ia talents, and he exerted great influence 
over the old revolutionisis: but the illegality by 
which he was advanced drew upon him the aver- 
sion of a large part of his fellow-citizens, occa- 
sioning his own misfortune throngh life, and the 
example of the nation that its supreme magis- 
tracy might be assailed. , 

He was born on the 10th of August, 1782, in 
Tixta, now called Guerrero, where he lived as a 
private individual till the revolution of 1810. 
Being in Iguala at the time, his ears were filled 
with the news of it, and he immediately went to 
enlist with the patriots, from whom he never 
withdrew. Senor Hernandez, afterwards Gene- 
ral,sent hima despatch of Senor Hidalgo in 
which he anthorized him to raise soldiers. He 
cominued to serve under the orders of several 
chiefs, and at last attached himself to the division 
of Morelos: making continual war upon the 
Spanish Governor in various parts, but princi- 
pally in the téerra caliente in the south of Mexico. 
Perhaps there was no one who had a better prac- 
tical knowledge of the topography of that land, 
a knowledge very useful, enabling him to escape 
his enemies snd maintain a spirit of indepen- 
dence which at length took rootin that soil. 
The revolution, as before remarked was nearly 
subdued by the mild measures of Virey Conde 
del Venadito, and the patriots were reduced to a 
handful, that sallied forth from those inaccessi- 
ble motintains to attack the troops ef the Go- 
vernor. 

The happy day at last arrived when Iturbide 
resolved to be a true Mexican and proclaimed for 
the second time the independence of his nation. 
He made the anflouncement in Iguala, and imvi- 
ted Guerrero, to join him. Guerrero then gave 
an example of disinterestedness and true patrio- 
tism which will forever do him honor: putting 
himself and his division under the command ol 
Iturbide, as the most insignificant subaltern; but 
that chief always respected and treated him 
as he merited. Unhappily for the leader and for 
the Republic, he permitted himself to listen to 
adulation, arid aspired to the throne of Mexico. 
Guerrero declared himself against the empire, 
and in ah engagement which followed was severe- 
ly woutded, from the effects of which he suf- 
fered the remainder of his lile. 

. As asad prelude to the disasters to which the 
contest between the parties would lead the na- 
tion, there appeared the revolution called the 
Pian de Montano, headed by tiie Vice President 
of the Republic: the first example of insubordi- 
Hation, and that by a person who ought to have 
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given the contrary.. Guerrero dissipated this re- 
voli, and the Republic remained in peace till the 
unfortunate year 1828, when the election of 
President for the quadrennial commencing April 
1329, took place. Guerrero was raised to the 
station by the strength and not by the will of the 
nation. The Yorkine party, whose candidate 
Guerrero was, not having been able to obtain 
for him the majority of votes in the legislature, 
which were given to Manue] Gomez Pedraza, 
they cast in with their own hand, trampling on 
tne plain rights. wf 

li Guerrero had acted out the same noble gene- 


-rosity as at Iguala, yielding the place to Pedraza, 


he would have rendered himself immortal ; but 
he succumbed to human weakness, and accep- 
ted a place that belonged not to him. This mode 
of allaining the presidency alienated from him 
the affection and deprived him of the society of 
the estimable, leaving him no resource but to 
confide in those who were incapable of ruling 
the destinies of the nation, through incapa- 
city or vice. His government, diseredited and 
hated, was annulled al the end of the year 1829, 
and general Anastacio Bustamente acted, in ca- 
pacity of Vice President. Guerrero, ruled by 
his natural character, would have yielded at 
once without resistance ; but counselled and ru- 
led by infatuated men, he departed for the South, 
where he caused a revolt trom the established 
Government. To quell the revolution the death 
of Guerrero was meditated, but in a manner so 
vile and infamous as forever to brand its authors 
with approbrium. Thetreason of Picalugo is well 
known, to which this ancient patriot fell a vic- 
tim, and terminated his days by being shot in 
Cuilapam the 19th of February, 1931. 


Manvet Gomez Pepraza. 
Third President. 


He was born in the city of Queretaro, 1788, 
and served in his earlier years in an official rank 
in the troops of the Spanish Government. 

In 1828 ne received a majority of votes in the 
legislature for second Presicent of the Republic, 
but the revolution of the Acordada and its conse- 
quences prevented his taking possession, and 
seated in the Presidential chair General Guer- 
rero. The persecution which the partizans of 
that Senor raised against Padraza obliged him to 
expatriate himself. Having been absent from 
the Republic from 1829 to 1832, as fruit of the 
revolution excited by Santa Anna, he returned 
to officiate as constitutional President proprietor, 
to which he had been elected by the legislature 
in 1829: a nomination which revived the above. 
mentioned revolution, called the Pian de Zava- 
leta. This plan terminated the 11th December, 
1832, and Pedraza entered on his office the 26th 
of the same month, having taken the customary 
oath in the city of Puebla. Upon others’ sugges- 
tion, he reckoned the time of his presidency from 
the day he ought constitutionally to exercise it: 
also his term ought to expire the 3lst of March, 
1834. Thus no event of importance having oc- 
curred, he succeeded in governing the Republic 
three months. 

The talents of Pedraza, his understanding, his 
manly eloquence, and the knowledge he had ac- 
quired ef public affairs and persons who figured 
on the political arena, although they might not 
bestow upon the nation great positive biessing, 
yet they would have exempted it from very se- 
rious evils, if the revolutien of the year ’28 had 
not prevented him from that time to occupy the 
Presidency to which he had been legitimately 
elected by choice of the Legislature. ‘The na- 
tion has rued by eighteen years of the greatest 
disasters this unlawtul step. 


General Antonio Lopez pE Santa ANNA, 
Fourth President. 


In order to treat justly of the Presidency of 
this Senor, it is necessary te enlarge somewhat, | 
or to express ourselves in silent eloquence—the 
difficulty being such as to reduce to a few words 
the acts which characterize his government. 
This difficulty would be invincible if we were 
speaking to a nation that had no knowledge of 
thése acts ; but as they have been public, we be- 
lieve that it will suffice to refer to trem, in or- 
der to fix in mind the epochs of his administra- 
tion, whose results are so well known. 

fwice has Santa Anna ascended the Presi- 
dential chair, both times by means of revolutions 
that himself has excited. The first was in 1833, 
a result of the Plan called Zavaleta; the second 
after the revolution of 1841, to which was given 
the name of Regeneration. We commence with 

















the first. The Presidency of Pedraza was to 
end in 1833; the 3lst of March, and another was 
to be elected for the next quadrennial coummen- 
cing Ist of April the same year. Santa Anna 
was elected and declared such by Congress the 
30th of March, and Valantine Gomez Farias, 
Vice President, who entered upon official duties, 
as Santa Anna was notin the capital and did not 
enter upon his Presidency till May following. 
But with the revolution, denominated that of 
Arista, the President was forced on: the 10th of 
June personally to go and take command of the 
army. The revolt ended, ke returned to the 
capital; but in December he took: the opportu- 
nity to retire to his estate in the Department of 
Vera Cruz to repair his health. He returned to 
the government in the year 1834. He made use 
of the extraordinary powers which had been 
granted to the Executive by Congress, to go in 
command of the army against Zacatecas ; like 
authority he received from Congress to substan- 
tiate his own against the Texians on the 9th of 
April, an expedition disgraced by a rout and the 
seizure of Santa Anna in St. Jacinto. After 
having passed some time in Washington, as pri- 
soner of war, he was set at liberty, and the con- 
ditions with which he obtained it have been the 
object of indignations, writings and discussions 
which in their most favorable light do very little 
honor to Santa Anna. We refrain from enter- 
ing into political polemics, which are not suited 
to the simple narration of facts which we pro- 
posed on commencing, and which we still follow. 
Santa Anna being set at liberty retired to Manga 
de Clavo, and returned no more to the theatre of 
action until the invasion of the French in 1838. 
Opposing opinions have been given of the re- 
sistance which he made to the enemies, and in 
which a grape-shot carried away one leg. What- 
ever may have been the conduct of Santa Anna 
there, certain it is that for the time it served him 
to recover the prestige which he had entirely 
lost. Before this epoch was complete, the term 
of his Presidency expired, and Anastatio Busta- 
mente was elected when the first term of the 
former terminated. 

The second epoch commenced in 1842, by vir- 
tue of the Plan called that of Tacubaya, witha 
regulation which the laws sanctioned for the 
appointment of President of the Republic, Sena- 
tors and Speakers. Santa Anna was elected to 
the first of these offices. To history belongs the 
full exhibition of this epoch, and to qualify the 
acts which gave rise to the revolution which 
followed in December of 1844, in consequence of 
which he was banished from the Republic, and 
General Jose Joaquin de Herrera filled his office 
as President. 


GewERAL ANASTATIO BusTAMENTE. 
Fifth President. 


This General, native of Guadalajara, a physi- 
cian by profession, commenced his career of fis- 
cal in the regiment at the time of the Spanish 
government. The decided affection he had fora 
military life—Lis natural temper—above all, his 
valor, made him devote himself to it and rise 
therein. The 12th January, 1829, he was de- 
clared Vice President of the Republic, and with 
this character be entered on the presidency, in 
default of Guerrero, until the end of 1832, in 
which, in consequence of the Pian de Zavaleta, 
Pedraza occupied the presidential chair, as has 
been related in the article of his life. He was 
expatriated by the law of the 23d June, 1833: 
te returned to the Republic and was declared 
President the 17th April, 1837. He passed from 
office in 1841, when Santa’Anna was again cho- 
sen, first by virtue of the nomination which re- 
sulted im his person, second by the junta in compli- 
ment to the Pian de Tacubaya, and afterwards by 
the choice which was made in the assemblies in 
1842 of tle person of Santa Anna. In‘ 1829, 
when he governed the Republic, being Vice Fre- 
sident, as also when he obtained the presidency 
in 1837, he was able to have consolidated the 
prosperity of the nation, knowing how to control 
skiliully the circumstances which that epoch 
presented him; but the continued revolutions 
excited by Santa Anna prevented him from di- 
resting the elements upon which he reckoned 
and which he might have turned to acceunt, had 
he followed the workings of his own mind. His 
management has however been respected by the 
public. 

Jose Joaquin Herrera. 
Sixth President. 

He was born in Jalapa the 23d of February, 

1792, and took the badge of cadet in the regiment 
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of royal infantry the 13th of November, 1809. 
Almost from that time he has been one of the 
few military men whose honesty may be placed 
for model to all of his rank—a quality which is 
as much more appreciable, as that through the 
influence of ‘our stormy politicicns the want of it 
has been a sure means of success. He continued 
his career through the several grades of promo- 
1ion 3} and in the year 1621, at the time when the 
independence of the Republic was proclaimed, he 
found himself retiring frcm service with license 
to Jalapa. As a good’ patriot he immediately 
obeyed the voice of his nation, and with the 
troops of that city and some others of the De- 
partment of Vera Cruz he formed a division 
which united with the army and sustained the 
weight of arms felt in that quorter till the siege 
of Puebla; from thence with the army-he pressed 
to the capital. According to the laws of the 
respective epochs, he was Colonel, Brigadier, 
General of Brigade, and finally of the Division. 
He ws elected for member of Court Martial, 
whose presidency he held fora long time; then 
Speaker in the General Congress of 1842; and 
afterwards one of the Cabinet: Ih December, 
1844, he was chosen President. It is to his good 
nome, his prudence and integrity, that the right 
direction of the revolution of the 6th of the same 
month is owing, which in a few hours changed 
from evil tv good the whole aspect of the Re- 
public. According to the reigning organic laws 
he entered on the presidency, being confirmed 
by the election of the Departmental Assemb'tes, 
At the close of December, 1845, he resigned the 
presidency by the decree of the Capitol, after the 
Pian of St. Louis Potosi. 
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FOREIGN POLITICS. 


Resources or Enatanp.—There is no trouble 
in Europe or io India, no outbreak in Ireland, no 
movement of the Chartisis, no shortness of crops 
or lightness in the money market, that dves not 
bring with it some forebudings, some prognostics 
of the dowofall of England, more particularly its 
national bankruptcy ; and from old prejudices, 
which long since have been surrendered ; there 
are Many i our country, that would look upon 
such an event, if not with rejoicing, at least 
with complacency or indiffereuce. We have 
now arrived at that point of wercantile and tra- 
ding prosperity, when from an identity of inte- 
resis and similarity of language, closeness and 
frequency of intercourse, any calamity which 
would befall England, would be most seriously 
and injuriously felt, in almost every section of 
the United States. Even allowing that the balance 
of trade may be against us, and that we owe to 
England a balance, instead of one being due to 
us, we should jose a customer for our immense 
agricultural products, and consequently ruim our 
maritime interest, which would spread bankrupt- 
cy and desolation over the land. If we look over 
the whole world, and see how little we furnish 
to other countries, and how much to Great Bri- 
tain and her dependencies, it would be seen al a 
glatice how deeply we are interested in the pre- 
servation of her credit and prosperity, which is 
in fact a part and parcel of cur own. There is, 
however, no cause of alarm. Amidst many shocks 
under which other countries give way, England 
scems to stand firm ; if her revenue falis off some 
ten millions of dollars, it is made up by some 
curtailments of outlay. The Parliamentary re- 
turn of gold coinage in England for 1847, was 
$450,148,515, and in silver $67,869,530. The 
number of coins were 16,119 double sovereigns, 
81,711,149 sovereigns, 16,572,717 half sove- 
reigns, 2,219,561 crown pieces, 39,560,098 half 
crowns, 119,508,839 shillings, 76,017,875 six- 
pences, besides Silver penuies and copper coins. 
‘l'his is an immense amount of bullion to be coined 
in a single year, and exhibits the extent of busi- 
ness carried on in that community and its depen- 
dencies. A Jarge portion of that gold finds its way 
into this country, and finds its way back, accor- 
ding to the balances for or against us: a large 
amount is transmitted in payment for Joans, and 
we receive and retain a considerable sum annu- 
ally. England, a century ago, was not in re- 
sources, as prosperous as we now are, and if we 
are prudent, and keep united, we shal] be ina 
century, as England is, without being burdened 
with a national debt as lJarge—probably not any 
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position of Great Britain, and her dependencies, 

in which we are special! partners, and have our 
Share of profits, without being convinced that 

none of our ancient countries, so renowned in 

history, Rome, Carthage, Tyre, Alexandria, and 

in modern times Venice and Genoa, could, iv 
their palmiest days, compare with the territorial 
and maritime greatness of England at the pre- 
senttime. She has possessions in ali parts of 
the world, and her flag is seen in every sea. If 
we look at her metropolis, the centre of her ex- 
changes and her internal trade, we shall see at 
once the evidence of her immense capital and 
power. London at this moment contains up- 
wards of two millions of inhabitants, covering, 
with the suburbs thirty square miles of ground. 
On her narrow river, the Thames, are her East 
and West India docks, London docks, Commer- 
cial docks, St. Katherine docks, covering more 
than 500 hundred acres, and capable of accom: 
modating 500 large ships. To the port df Lon- 
don alone not Jess than 3,000 ships belong of 
500,000 tons, and employing 35,000 seamen. The 
annual arrivals from British Colonies amount to 
2,000 vessels and 20,000 coasters, without refe- 
rence to foreign flags. This amount of foreign 
and domestic commerce is incredible. The sta- 
tistics of London arealso wonderful. There are 
more than 100,000 inhabited houses, one-half 
having slores ; the annuat consumption of por- 
ter alune in that metropolis amounts to two mil- 
lions of barrels. The markets furnish annually 
a million and a half of sheep, and 200,000 head of 
cattle. Hundreds of miles in the neighborhood 
of the city supply the markets with vegetables 
and fruits, and 15,000 cows furnish milk. There 
are 6,500 hotels, iaverns and coffee-houses, nears 
ly one hundred theatres, concert rooms, museum{ 
and exhibitions. From London 1,500 miles o, 
railway Dranches, which cost nearly sixty mil 

lions of pounds Stirling, With sixty-nine canals 
completed, at a cust oi twenty millions, and one 
hundred millions of pounds are paid in cash 
monthly, by the London banking-houses. Talk of 
Rome in her proudest day ; there can be no cuom- 
parison between the two cities. Those who have 
carelully watched the progress and extentof this 
couttry, Canuot but see in it the elements of fu- 
ture greatness. England alone is no longer than 
the State of New York, and New York is des- 
lined to be in time what London now is; while 
the many increasing Blates, reaching from ihe 
Atlantic to the Pacific, will be to the Uuion what 
all the foreign possessions of England now are, 
only closely connecied and promptly accessible. 
The resources of al! Europe combined, are not 
equal ina commercial poimt of view, to those 
posessed by Great Britain and the United States. 
We should, therefore cherish the best feeling, 
and promote the most extensive and enlarged in- 
tercourse between the two countries ; there should 
be no cause of jealousy; nor should we permit 
the just ground which a portion of English sub- 
jects inay have to cowplaia against their govern- 
ment, to interlere with our tricndly feelings and 
pacific relations. Hereis an asylum for all the 
world, for the oppressed of all naiions, here they 
cai live securely and happily on the fruits of 
(their integrity and industry, under the proltec- 
tion of our Jaws; but we cannot adopt their pre- 
judices, nor mingle in their bostilities. We have 
redressed our nauional wrongs successfully when 
assailed, and are to England and toall the world 
enemies in war—in peace friends. 

[N. York Paper. 


Hupson’s Bay Company.—A leiter from Wash- 
ington says :—"* It is reported that Mr. Buchanan 
has declined to resuine the negotiations with the 
agents of the Hudson’s Bay Company for the 
purchase of their ac:ual possessory rights, and 
their far more extensive claims, in Oregon. It 
would appear that the British Government has 
interposed with an injunction upon the officers 
of the company, restraining them from transfer- 
ring to the United Siates any of the rights se- 
cured to jt by the treaty. The principal of 
these is the right to the iree navigation of the 
Columbia. This looks as if the British Govern- 
ment intended to assert some national rights in 
that territory. Jt is notat ail unlikely that seri- 
ous troubles will grow out of the British preten- 
sions in that quarter under the treaty. The idea 
uf giving up the point of an exclusive naviga- 
tion of the Columuvia, is no more to be enter- 
lained than a proposilion to open the Mississippi 


debt atall. Still, it is impossible to look at the | to the unresiricied commerce of the world.” 
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American Reprints or Brirtn AvutHors.— 
The St. John (New Brunswick) Bee has the follow- 
ing article on the subject :— 

The atrocious and vandal-like system of burn- 

ing American reprints of British works, prac- 
tised at ourcustom house for some years past, 
has been abolished; and such reprints are now 

admitted at aduty of 25 percent., which is paya- 
ble to the British author, thereby causing no loss 
(rather a great gain) to the author in Great Bri- 
lain; a8 the works, at the British prices, would 
not be bought in this country in the proportion 
of one to ten volumes. Besides, the importation 

of these re-prints, at the present duty, is pro- 
ductive of much benefit to the province gene. 
rally, as must be the introduction of hterature to 
any but avaricious minds, at cheap ratés. We 
have seen the most valuable books, in point of 
literary worth, elegantly bound and printed, and 
exhibiting the most masterly style and  work- 
manship, with others of Jess imposing appear. 
ance, thrown by hundreds of volumes upon the 
heap of fiery embers, and hardly wondered that 
New Brunswick was in every act of government 
and branch of industry a century behind the age, 
while such an atrocious violation of all civilized 
ideas was sanctioned and cumpelled by jaw. 
Our public sehools are most miserably supplied 
with books, and even those with whieh they are 
supplied are of ante-diluvian date and theory ; 
still, the very books which they so much requiie, 
but which an asserted poverty prevents them 
from purchasing, were burned according to law. 








RAILROAD MATTERS IN ENGLAND. 


All parties interested in railroad stocks in En- 
gland have not been satisfied that the gradual 
and serious reduction in the morket yalue of 
shares, and the universal depreciation of railroad 
property, are exclusively attributable to the ge- 
neral commercial embarrassment. Reduced di- 
vidends and a continued fall of stocks have indu- 
ced shrewd shareliolders to scrutinize the manage - 
ment of railroads, and led to the discovery, as it 
is supposed, of sundry important defects. ‘These 
defects relate chiefly to economy of management. 
Public attention has been called to various items 
of extravagant expenditure, and from the earnest- 
ness manilested in urging the subject upon the 
notice of shareholders, itis probable that some 
important measures of reform and improvement 
will in due time be eflected. One improvement 
suggested—and to which, it would appear from 
the last English newspapers, Mr. Hudson, the 
‘‘ railway king,” has become a converi—is a re- 
duction in the number of trains which are run 
upon most all of the roads. Already it 1s announ- 
ced, that on the Eastern Counties’ line, which is 
under the control*of Mr. Hudson, the number of 
trains which are daily run over the line is to be 
reduced from ten toseven. Othercompanies are 
preparing to make similar reductions. {tis cal- 
culated that from this source of saving alone, an 
addition of from 1] to § per cent. may be made to 
the dividends. It is further suggested, that sta- 
tions upon ihe lines are unnecessarily numerous, 
and that the number ofdirectors is too lerge, and 
that in both these particulars there must be a re- 
duction ; in fine that a searching imvestigation 
must be made into the expenditures, and a tho- 
rough system of economy introduced into every 
department, before railroad property can be pla- 
ced upon a footing of permanent prosperity, Di- 
rectors of railroads in /ngland are paid, and the 
boards are generally composed of from fifteen 
to twenty members; of whom £1x or eight, or 
perhaps a less number, do all the business—the 
others receiving pay, not merely for doing no- 
Uhing, but for taking advantage of the means of 
information which their position affords them, of 
speculating in the shares of the company. 

[Boston Traveller. 





Tue Sourn Sea Wuate Fisuery.—The British 
Governmeut has made a grant to Mr, Charles 
Enderby, of the Auckland Islands, with a view 
to the formation of a colony for the re-esta blish- 
ment of the British Southern Whale Fisbery. 
The Board of Trade has expressed its williog- 
ness to recommend that a royal charter of in- 
corporation be granted to the proposed company 
when formed, limiting the liability of the suare- 
holders to the amount of their respective sub- 
scriptions. The Chief Secretary for the Colo- 
nies has instructed ihe governors of Australia, 
Van Dieman’s Land, and New Zealand, to aid 
the succéss of ihe enterprize in any manner pos- 
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sible; while the Lords of the Admiralty have 
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transmitted a similar order to the commander of 
the squadron on the New Zealand station. Mr. 
Enderby proposes to establish on these islands a 
whaling station, from whence the vessels em- 
ployed in the fisheries might start, and to which 
they should return with their produce, storing up 
the oil ready for re-shipment to England directly, 
er to adjacent colonies, where transports could 
at all times readily be procured, and where. the 
necessary supplies of stores, provisions, &c., 
(over and above the produce which the islands 
themselves might yield,) could be obtained. By 
{hese means there would be vessels, especially 
constructed for the purpose of the fishery, lying 
at a convenient station, from whence-they might 
reach the scene of their operations in a brief pe- 
riod, at the very season when they would be 
likely to obtain the greatest success in their un- 
dertaking. 





Cuixa AND HER Commerce.—The following 
extract of a letter, dated at Shanghai, July 3, 
1848, is taken from the Boston Daily Advertiser : 


Dear Sirs :—Our last respects were per. Tor- 
rington, under date of the 6th ult. During the 
period which has intervened, very few teas or 
silks have yet arrived in the market: business has 
continued in the inactive state as when we last 
addressed you. In taking a review of our trade 
at Shanghai, during the past commercial year 
which terminated on the 30th June, we cannot but 
be struck by the want of animation, and the 
tendency to retrogade which has characterized 
it almost throughout. Confitied as we are to two 
or three spots on the coast of China, much its 
concealed from us which nevertheless we be- 
lieve to have a most iniportant bearing on the 
prosperity of the trade ; and although from time, 
circumstances become known to us which we 
could only at first suspect, this knowledge, even 
in the imperfect state in which it reaches us, 1s 
allained by siow degrees, and serves only to show 
us that much remains undiscovered. There is 
but one conviction among the mercantile body 
in China, which cannet be too often reiierated, 
thatunul we have access to the interior, the 
trade never can be called free, nor its resources 
become known and taken advantage of. 

Were the Evglish and American Governments 
to unile in requiring il, it would be conceded; and 
that, under proper restraints, it might be sately 
permitted to foreigners of known reputation, fur- 
nished with passports applied for by their respec- 
tive consuls, we should think hardly admits of 
question. One great disadvantage under which 
the trade of Shanghai has labored, has been in 
having Soo-chow as the only market for our 
goods; after reaching that point, we cannot fur- 
ther trace them, and we know little or nothing 
of the price at which they are distributed thence 
through the country, what market they reach, 
by whut routes, or whut the amount of inland 
duties they are charged with. On ail such points 
we are studiously kept in the dark. 

Again, the habit of combination so congenial 
to the Chinese has enabled the bankers and capi- 
talists of Suo-chow and Ningpo, acting in con- 
cert, to control the warket to an extent highly 
prejudicial to our interests.. The concession there- 
jore recently obtained from the Chinese Govern- 
ment of a moderate scale of duties at the Hang- 
chow Custom House, where up to this lime, not- 
withstanding repeated promises, the dulies char- 
ged’ have never been jess than 40 cents upon a 
piece of shirtsng, and therefore altogeiber pro- 
hibitory, can bardly be too wuch prized, 

if that arrangement is fairly carried out, the 
Soo-chow mowuupoly is at an end, Up to this 
time, the Chinese traders having received no inti- 
mation from their authorities of any alteration 
or intended alieration in the scale of duties 
hitherto demanded at the Custom House, calted 
by them the Pike-sinquan, dare not allempt to 
pass their goods through it, but the local authori 
lies are no doubt being steadily urged to the im- 
mediate publication of the necessary chop, which 
cannot long .be withheld. From the opening 
therefore of this new channel for the admission 
of our goods to important markets hitherto closed 
against all imported into Shanghai, together witn 
the reliel.afiorded to the import market by the 
lessened supplies now being sent forward, aided 
also by a rice crop of very unusual, promise, 
which has already reduced the price binely cenis 
the pecui, and the low price at which the tea 
Jeaf has this season been purchased in ali the 
producing districts, we look with confidence to 
a great improvement in the resulis of business 





directed to Shanghai during the yeer we are en- 
tering on. | ) 


Maxvuractrurine 1x Mexico.—It is stated that 
there is about being shipped from Norwich, Conn. 
the machinery entire for two extensive paper 
mills, one to be Jocated at the city of Mexico, 
and the other at Guadalaxara, built under the 
immediate superintendence of Christopher Er- 
vin, Esq., at the well known establishment of 
Smith, 
and is probably the most substantial and best 
finished lot of paper machinery ever built in the 
United States. It is to be accompanied by ex- 
perienced workmen to set it up, and put it into 
operation, and is intended for the n.anufacture of 
writing paper. There is also to be forwarded at 
the same the, by Col. William Boardman, of 
Nashna, a lot of cotton machinery, built at New- 
ton Upper Falls, for the Guadalaxara Spinning 
and Weaving Company, amounting in all to be 
about 500 packages. 





30>°Errect or Frencu Aporition.—Notice 
is given to all whom it may concern, that, by 
virtue of adecree of the- Government of the 
French Republic, dated April 27, abolishing 
slavery in French colonies, all slaves carried to 
said colonies, as sailors or otherwise, will be 
considered free when once on the soil, and their 
landing must therefore be at the risk of their 
owners. 


HOME POLICY. 


In a memoir, addressed to the President of the 
United States, by Aaron H. Palmer, E-q , on the 


state, productive resources, and capabilities of | 


commerce, of Siberia, Manchuria, and the islands 
of the Northern Pacific Qgegan, and on the im- 
portance of commercial intercourse with those 
countries, &c., where, he thinks, a new world 
may be opened to the enterprise of our country- 
men, he cites, from official data, that the Ameri 

can whaling vessels alone, in the Pacific, exceed 
7U0—making an aggregate of 240,000 tons, and 
giving employment to upwards of 20,000 officers 
and men in which over $40,000,000 of capital 
are invested, and the annua! profits of the fishery 
is estimated to amount to $10,000,000. The 
whole number of merchant Vessels which cleared 
for ports in the Pacific, and to ports in the East 
lidies, during the year ending the 3lst Decem- 
ber, 1847, was one hundred and eighty-one. 

He suggests the importance of an early revi- 
sion cf our commercial connection with Russia, 
of 1824, for the admission of our flag into the 
ports of Siberia, Kamschatka, the Kuerile and 
Aleutian islands in the Northern Pacific Ocean, 
also, of the Russian colonies on the north-wes 
tern coast of America. This, he argues, will be 
the means of opening a profitable commerce, 
which will autually benefit both nations. 

He gives a minute de:cription of Siberia—its 
gold mines, the aggregate product of which, in 
1847, is estimated at $25,000,000; of the Russia 
overland trade with China, at Kiatka, a town on 
the frontier of Siberia, which, in 1845, amounted 
to $10,216,500; of Maneburia, or Eastern Chi- 
nese ‘JTartary, which Contains a population of 
2,000,000; and of its great river, Amur, and the 
tributaries, the navigation of which he deems of 
importance. Our government should insist upon 
this, and also that we should trade with the colo- 
nial dependencies of China upon the same foot- 
ing as we do with Russia; also, of the Island of 
Varakay, or Saghalien, on the eastern coast of 
Manchuria, which is nearly six bundred miles in 
length, and varying from: twenty-five to one bun- 
dred and twenty in breadth, and the Kuerile 
Islands, twenty-two in number, 16 of which be- 
long to Russia and six to Japan. 

He considers that the increasing importance of 
our trade with China and the Sndisn Archipelago 
would warrant the establishment of another line 
from Panama to Shanghai, Canton, &c.; and that 
we ought to claim the privilege of commeroial 
intercourse with the Island of Chusan, which has 
superior commercial advantages, as it lies near 
the embrochure of the great Yangtsekang river, 
and 18 within two days’ sail of Corea and Japan ; 
this 18 to be used by us as adepot and halting sta- 
tion for the trans-Pacific line of steamers which 
are in contemplation between Panama and China, 
and in consection with the line already in pro- 
gress from Panama to Oregon. 

He also advocates~a special mission to the 
East, the Oriental nations of which haye a popu- 
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lation of 140,006,000, with which our govern 
ment as yet have not maie treaties; refers to the 
steam navigation of the Indus and Brahmaputra, 
the production of opium in several of the princi- 
pal districts, which was, in that of Malwa alone, 
in 1847, 30,000 chests—this selling for $600 per 
chest, amounting to $18,000,000. Attention is 
also called to the commercial intercourse by ca- 
ravans with the principal trading marts of Cen- 
tral. Asia, in which the chief merchants have 
got invested of from $400,000 to ¢800.0U0. 

ith the view of bringing the fertile lands of 
California under early cultivation, he suggests 
the policy of encouraging Chinese emigration to 
that territory ; that as the port of San Fr-“ecisco 
is destined to be the great commercial emjvrium 
of this country on the Pacific, and as soon as 
connected by a railroad with the Atlantic States, 
it wouid become the most eligible point of depar- 
ture for steamers to Oregon, Japan, China, &c. 
It is also proposed that this railroad should start 
from the Mississippi, near the mouth of,the Ohio, 
and run in such directions as to pass over a dead 
level of eight hundred miles at the eastern end, 
and five hundred miles at the western end, for 
the purpose of accelerating communication be- 
tween the different sections of the country on 
both oceans. 

Lastly, he is of opinion that early measures 
should be taken that an artificial com vunication 
may be opened between the two oceans, by 
means of a ship canal, which he considers should 
be a national work, and not a privileged mono- 
poly conferred on any private association or cor- 
porate body. 


VaLuaBLe Parers.—A Washington letter wriler 
in the New York Journal of Commerce says : 


Under the late acts of Congress the Jefferson 
and Madison papers have been offered to the Sec- 
retary of State, and they are to be published by 
the Government. The Jefferson papers are volu- 
minous. Besides territorial and political disqui- 
silions and correspondence, they embrace trea- 
tises on moral and religious topics, and particue- 
larly a comment on the life and character of St. 
Paul. 

Mr. Jefferson was, perhaps, more careful of 
papers than any man that ever lived, except the 
late John Q. Adams. Mr. Jefferson kept copies 
of every paper that he ever wrote, even on the 
most trifling subject. He invented a copying 
press, and had several made in France. One that 
he much used is now extant, and in the hands of 
a gentleman in Richmond. Equally careiul he 
was in preserving every paper that he ever re- 
ceived. His papers, and those of Mr. Madison, 
are in admirable order. 

The Madison papers lately purchased, and 
soon to be published, are by far the most valua- 
bie of any which the Government have yet ob- 
tained, or can obtain. They are replete with 
valuable information concerning the origin avd 
principles of our Government, and will show, if 
indeed, any further evidence is wanting of the 
fact, that to Mr. Madison we are chiefly indebted 
for the adoption of our happy frame oi Govern- 
ment. 

The Humilton papers, also authorized to be 
purchased, have not yet been placed atthe dis- 
posal of the Secretary of State. 

The papers left by the Jate ex-President Mon- 
roe have been collected and prepared for the 
press, and their publication will; no doubt, be 
encouraged by the Government. ‘They are said 
to be very valuable and interesting. They em- 
brace a trealise on the elementary principles of 
Government, aa written by Mr. ionroe in re- 
lirement, and not long prior to bis death ; and an 
auto-biography of his public life up to the year 
1808. 


MercantTite Men 1n Concress.— The follow- 
ing remarks, from the N. Y. Courier and Enquiver, 
in reference to the scarcity of practical mercantile 
men in our .Vational Legisialurve, are deserving of se- 
rious consideration: 


We have had too few merchants in Congress. 
Of ail the United States Senators from this state 
since 1813, there bas been but one taken from 
the mercantile class; and yet, but for their ef- 
forts, our metropolis, and the varied interests 
which grow with its growth and strengthen with 
its strength, would have been a feebie and life- 
less town. The exception was Ciarles EB. Dud- 
ley, who held a seat in the Senate from 1826 to 
1833. He bad been a merciant of large Dusi- 
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ness, but was not chosen to his political honors 
till after he had retired fram the active pursuits 
of trade, “Even Massachusetts, which, but for ifs 
industry and traflic,-would be but a quarry or ap 
ice-house, kas but rarely delegated its highest 
representation to a merchant, though it has sel- 
dom or-ever had a more valuable Senatur than 
-was Nathaniel Silsbee. 


"American Lanon.— The following beautiful tri- 
bute to labor is from a speech lately delivered in 
Faneuil Hall, Boston, by Daniel Webster: — 


I have spoken of labor as one of the great ele- 
ments of our society, the great substantial inter- 
est on which we all stand. Not feudal service, 
not predial oil, not the irksome drudgery 
by one race of mankind ; but Jabor, intelligent, 
‘manly, independent, thinking and acting for it- 
self, earning its own wages, accumulating those 
wages into capital, becoming a part of sociely 
and of our social system, educating childhood, 
maintaining worship, claiming the right of the 
elective franchise, and helping to uphold the 
great fabric of the State. Tuatr 1s AMERICAN 
-Laspor, and | confess that all my sympathies are 
re it, and my voice until | am dumb, will be 

or it. 


STATISTICS. 


Tue Next Census or THe Unirep Stares.— 
From Hunt's Merehant’s Magazine, we take the fol- 
lowing article, by the Hon. George Tucker, Author 
of Progress of Population and Wealth in the United 


States: — 


A memorial or petition from New York, in- 
vited the early attention of Congress, at its late 
- session. to the census to be taken in 1850, so that 
there might be more time for maturing the plan 
of taking it, and, consequently, & greater proba- 
bility of obtaining a stock of statistical informa- 
tion of so much value, not merely to statesmen 
and all who cultivate political philosophy, but to 
every class of productive industry. The subject, 
however, having no party bearing, it was not 
acted upon, and the next session, being a sbort 
one, there is danger that the law for taking the 
census of 1850, may be passed in the same hur- 
ried way as that for the census of 1840, and have 
the same defects. 

The part of that document which relates to 
the annual products of the country, being confes- 
sedly the most inaccurate, is the one most sus- 
ceptible of improvement, and it well deserves 
the consideration of those who bave tarned their 
attention to statistical inquiries, since they may 
Abus. make valuable suggestions to their repre- 
sentatives in Congress, who may, perchance, not 
be familiar with such topics, and who are, more- 
over; often so much distracted by other subjects 
as not fully to profit by the knowledge which 
they have. 

But after an enumeration of the annual pro- 
ducts is correctly made, it is of no less impor- 
tance that there should be accurate estunates of 
their value; and as these estimates are oilen 
made on crude and mistaken principles, the fol- 
lowing remarks are suggested, by way of caution 
to those who are not conversant with this branch 
of political arithmetic. 

A principal source of error in our estimates of 
the annual products of industry and capital is in 
counting the same article twice. ‘Thus, in reck- 
oning the value of houses built within the year, 
the bricks or timber which have been used may 
have.been estimated under those separate heads ; 
s0 may the locks, nails, and hinges, the glass, 
peint, &c., and. consequently the value of ail 
these should be deducted from the gross value of 
the houses, to show the clear addition which the 
later have made to the annual product. 

Sometimes, indeed, without such deductions, 
the same article would be counted more than 
twice. Thus the iron which had been reckoned 
as the product of the furnace, may be again 
reckoned in the products of the rolling or slitting 
mili; a third time in the manufacture of nails, 
or fabrics of sheet iron ; and even a fourth time 
in the gross value of a house or ship. 

In like manner, in our estimates of manufac- 
tures, affér’ reckoning the value of the leather 
made in the year, if we reckon the whole value 
of the shoes, saddies, bridles, trunks, &c*, the 
leather is counted twice; and the value of the 
hides, which had been comprehended in the esti- 
mate of the cattle or of tne imports, would be 
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counted three times. In this way the amount of 
the manufactures in some States has been grossly 
exaggerated. “aia 

Nor must we fall into the opposite error, as 
some have done, of confounding the nett addition 
‘to the wealth of the country with the value ol its 
annual product. The first, which consists of the 
excess. of production over consumption, bears a 
very small proportion to the actual product, since 


| nearly all the value that is annually produced is 


annually consumed, Such excess, even in the 
most thriving countries, probably never exceeds. 
even if it reaches, five per cent. of the annual 
product; and, although a knowledge of its amount 
is desirable, as making the addition that has been 
made to the national capital, which is one of its 
sources of wealth, yet it is of far less importance 
than a knowledge of the value of the whole pro 

duct, since that constitutes the fund from which 
the whole p ‘pulation is to be fed, clothed, hou-~ed, 
and furnished with all that is to be consumed, 
both productively and unproductively. ‘Thus, of 
the annual products of agriculture, one part is 
productively consumed in feeding the industrious 
classes or useful animals, in furnishing the seed 
for a future crop, or in supplying materials for 
export; and the other part is unproductively 
consumed by the idle classes, consisting of a 
small proportion of men, a somewhat larger 
proportion, of women, and more thaa half the 
childreat. 

The.value of the gross annual product is not 
only most impecrtant, but is also most practica- 
bie. Wecan make a much nearer approxima- 
tion to the value .of the whole product than to 
that of the several parts of which it is composed, 
since, since each is subjeeted to ils owa uncer- 
tainty, besides sharing in that of the whole pro- 
duct. We can, for example, make a nearer 
approach to the value of the whole crop of wheat 
than we can, first, do the values which respec 
tively replace what was consumed i0 making it, 


oXen, in the Costof the. seed, and in ihe wear 
and tear of the farming ulensiis; aud, secondly, 
to the values which remain as the prvfiis v1 capi- 
tal and of rent. 

In estimating the vegetable products of agri 
culture we should take the value of exci al ihe 
place of production, or al that markei to which 
it is transported by the labor appertaining tv the 
farm or plantation. ‘The increased vaiue ai more 
distant markets would be the result vi the cust 
and profits of transportation, which stuuid be se- 
parately estimated. 


culture presents a problem of more difficuity, 
since so tar as the live stock have been fed in 
the year on articles separately valued, to taat 
amount Geduction should be made frow the value 
of their vatural increase. That increase, too, 
differs in the different species of stock, and in 
diferent systems of husbandry, and the different 
conditions in which they are sent to market. 
The price of those fitted for the shambies is 
commonly double, or more than double of the 
general avesage price. 

Two modes vi estimating this class of agricul- 
tural products have been adopted. One is to es- 
timate the portion annually slaughtered, (supposed 
to be one-iourth of the wfiole number,) and about 
one-sixth part of the horses, at ther ordinary 
price, as part of the produce of the pasture lanu. 
‘he other is to reckon one-iourth of every spe- 
cies of live stock at the average price of the 
whole of such species, and also the whole of the 
hay secured frow the land. 

‘The first mode is adopted by Mr. McCulloch 
in bis stauustical account of Great Britain, who 
thus estimates the annual agricultural product of 
Kngiand and Wales. 

1, ‘The annual crops. 








But the value of the animal products of agri- | 
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in paying laborers, in feeding work nurses and | 









. To this:sum he adds for hops, &c. £5,759 ,000, 
making the total value of the annual crops of Eng- 
land and Wales £72,900,000.. 

Hi. The various. products of pasture land he 
estimates at. £3 10s an sere, amounting to £59.- 
500,000, « hich sum be thinks probably consists 
of the following items: 

Cattle, 1'100°000, at £13 each 
Calves, 200 000 £3 each 600,000 
Sheep “and latwbs, 6,800,000, at £1 ls 
J0seach wie 30,200 000 
Wool, “(éxelusive of slaightered 

sheep,) 338 000 packs, at ZI2 each 4,056 000 
Hogs aud pigs 555,000, at £1 16s 





£14 300.000 





each’ * 1 000,000 

Horses 200 000 ful! grown, annually 
produced, at £15 each 3,000 000 
Poultry, eggs, rabbits, deer, &e. 1,344,000 

Meadow and grass for work and - 

_ pleasure’ horses 13,008,000 

Dairy pruduce, or milk, but er, avi 
cheese 12,000,000 
Total £50,500,000 


The other mode is adopted by Professor 
Tucker, in his ** Progress cf the United States ;” 
and though he estimates the whole quantity of 
hay at the market price, yet, as he reckons one- 
fourth of the live stock (the assumed average 
increase) at the ordinary prices of all deserip- 
tions, and not at all the prices of those fattened 
for slaughter, as Mr. McCulloch had done, there 
is not a difference of the half of one per cent. in 
the two modes, when applied to this class of pro- 
ducts in the United States, as may be seen in the 
following comparison : 


According to the estimate mace in the.“ Progress of 
the United States.” 


Horses and mules, 
one-fourth 1,083 904 valued at 53 035 410 








Prodnee 
Crops. Acres. per acre. 
Wheat 3,800,000 31 qrs. 
Barley and rye 90U UU0 4 
Oats and beaus 3,000,000 4} 
Roots 1,200,000 £5 5s 
Clover 1,300,000 per acre 
Total produce, Price per 
qaarlers. quarler. Value. 
Wheat 12,350,000 5Us £30,875,000 
Bariey and rye 3,600.000 3U 5,400,009 
Oats and beans 13,500,000 25 16,875,000 
Roots 13,125,000 
Ciover : 
29,430,000 £66,275, 000 


Cattle «“ 4742896 “ . 37586 585 
Sheep “ 4827043 « 6.913.038 
Hogs z 6.575.323“ 11,753 3386 





We 


$109 288,419 
BU USI UUU 


as 


$1~9 339 419 


If the estimate of the same anima! products 
be made on the privciples adopled by Mr. M - 
Cullucti—that is, if one-sixth of the bourses and 
inules be tokeu as the annual product, and they 
be valued high r ihan the general avera le for 
being full grown, say om-sixth, aud the fourth 
part of the other live stock be valued at double 
the average price of all descripiions, by reason 
of their being fit for slaughier, the resuit will be 
as follows. 


Horses and mules, one-sixth part full 


The whole crop of hay 








grown $41,259 763 
Cattle, one-fourth slanghtered 75,173,170 
Sheep of 13,826,076 
Hogs 4 23,506,772 

$153,765, 781 


*Meadow and grass for pleasure 
aod work-horses bearing the same 
proportion to $153 765,781 as $13,- 





000,000 bears to $59,200,000 36,459,000 
. $190,224,781 
lt may, however, be remarked, that if the 


number of slaughtered cattle is one-fourth, as 
Mr. McCulloeh supposes, (and in this country 
the proportion is probably greater,) much more 
than the same proportion should be allowed for 
the annual increase of the sheep and hogs. That 
of sheep cannot be less ihati one-third, and that 
of hogs not less than one-half ive Whole number. 
When, morevver, is revviiected that, in the 
preceding estimaie, the slaugitered caltle are 
rated at jitthe more tha ove-ctred of the price 
at which Mr. McCuliveh rates tivose mm England, 
and sheep and hogs in the tke proportion, we 
must be satisfied that if the Kuglish estimate is 
not greatly too high, that of the U. States must 
be much too low. : 





*in strictness, the £13,000,000 should be com- 
pared with the £59,500,000, minus the value of 
the poultry, &c., the wool and the dairy produce 
amounting to £17,400,000, which correction 
would swell the amount for meadow and grass 
in tne United States to ten or twelve millions 
more than the preceding estimate. The whole 


amount which Mr. McCulloch allows for clover 
and grass in England is about $96,000,000. 
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But probably neither of these modes make 
close approaches to truth. The only basis for a 
correct estimate of this part of our ‘agricultural 
products, would be an enumeration of each 
species of live stock slaughtered in the year se- 

arately valued in each State. 

In our estimates of the national income, the 
rents of houses and other buildings have not been 
commonly included. There seems, however, to 
be no propriety in the omission, whether we re- 
gard them as rent or the profits of capital, since 
the rent of arable and pasture Jands, and the pro- 
fits of agricultural capital, as well as the wages 
of agricultural labor, are all comprehended in the 
value of the annual products of the land, and there 
is as much reason for counting the profits of one 
species of real estate as those of another. The 
capital thus vested griatly exceeds in amount 
that employed in commerce. It is of equal utuli- 
ty, and if iis rate of profit is less than that vested 
in commerce or manufactures, it is much mdére 
solid and permanent. Indeed it is in this form 
principally that the net profits of other employ- 
ments of capital and industry add to the stock 
of national wealth. 

The last census, without directly affording in- 
formation of the amount derived from this source, 
furnishes us with some data on which we may 
make a rough estimate of it. [t states the number 
of houses erected in 1839-40 to be 54,113, ata 
cost of $41,917,401. This may, then, be regur- 
ded as the provision necessary for the annual in- 
crease to the population. ‘That increase is about 
2-8 percent. annually; and if the houses previ- 
ously built were of equal value with those bunt 
in 1839-40, then the whole amount vested in 
this way would be near fifteen hundred millions, 
of dollars, (1,497,000,000 ;) but the progressive 
increase of individual as well as of national 
wealth, requires us toset a low estimate on the 
previous buildings, and fur the amount thus re- 
duced the average rate of profit afforded by this 
species of property would give us the amount of 
the annual reuts. If we, at a venture, deduct 
20 per cent from $1,497,000,000, and estimate 
the rent at 8 per cent. on the balance, (1,097,- 
QUO, it wall give us $878,080,000 as the annual 
profit from this source when the last census was 
taken. But we can rely on no estimate that is 
not founded on an actual renumeration of the 
rents paid, or their equivalent value, to the oc- 
cupant proprietors. 

in comparing the proportion of the annual 
product which falls to each individual in difle- 
rent countries, if we would make a just estimate 
of their comparative abundance and comfort, wr 
must deduct the amount wh.ch they severally 
contribute to the support of Government, oe 
pay in taxes of every kind. Thus the amount 
paid in England in taxes and poor rates 1s not 
rouch short of twenty dollars for each individual ; 
whereas all that is paid in the United States to 
the General and State Governments. does not 
average four dollars to each individual. 

In conclusion, the author of the preceding re- 
marks -hupes that what he has here said may cali 
forth the attention of others to the approaching 
census; aud he takes the liberty of adding that 
they would derive vaiuavie suggestions from 
the statistical work of Mr Russei, of New York, 

ublished in 1840, and that of Mr. Seaman, ot 

elroit, published in 1846. 





Raitway Srocxs—lt appears from statements 
in London papers, that Railway property in 
England has depreciated in vaiue about one half. 
‘This is owing tv the great multiplication of rail- 
roads, ollen in places Where they were not need- 
ed, and to the immense cost of construction, and 
especiatly of land damages. ‘The London ‘limes 
states that Railway bilis have been passed, au- 
thorizing an expenditure of the enormous sum ol 
£326,643,217. Of this, the amount raised is 


£195,317,106, leaving liabilities still remaining | 


of upwards of £131,000,000. 

Tue decline in vatue of railroad stocks has 
been much less in this country thao in England ; 
but it will be seen by the following comparative 
prices of those usuaily sold in this market, that 
the average depreciation during the past year 
amounts to at least 15 per cent. Snould the 
present times continue, a further decline will 
probably take place. » 
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Connecticut River $08 gM 
Concord (10 per cent. stock) 63 par $50 58 


Eastern, 1103... 1023 
Fall River 91 84 
Fitchburg 1253 1103 
Northern (N. H.) 1023 87 
Norwich and Woreester 40: 32 
Old Colony 1003 83 
Portland,Saco & Portsmouth 100 96 asked 
Reading Bike 163 
Vermont & Mass.(unfinished)76 42 
Vermont Central, do. 8&8 50% 
Western 113 983 


Some of the above prices are- nominal, and | 
sales cuuld hardly be made of any quantity with- 
out-reducing rates.— Boston Traveller. 

Cop anp Mackereu Fisneries.—Statement of 
the quantity and value of foreign caught fish im- 
ported into Boston, from foreign countries, in 
the year ending June 30th, 1848. The quantity 
imported into other perts is unknown: the offi- 
cial statement of Commerce and Navigation for 
the last year, not having yet been published ; es- 
timating from the import into Boston, ihe aggre- 
gate into all the ports of the. United States must 
have exceeded half a million of dobllars—being 
about double the avefage import under the Tanff 
of 1842, to the, great injury of the industrious 
fishermen of this country, who have to compete 
with the great advantages possessed by the peo- 
ple of the British Provinces in their proximity to 
the fishing ground, and the high bounty, of about 
one dollar and fifty cents per quintal, paid by the 
French government. 

la the year ending June 30, 1848, foreign 
caught fish imported into Boston : 30,640 quintals 
of dried or smoked fish, valued at $70,503 ; 74,- 
574 barrels of pickled fish, valued at $327,919. 
Total value $395,422. 

Duty under the Tariff of 1846, 50 per cent. ad 
valorem, averaging 46 cents per quintal, on dry 
or smoked fish, and 88c. per bbl. on pickled ; un- 
der the Tarifl of 1842, it was $1,00 per quintal, 
$1,50 per bbl. of Mackarel or Herrings, and $2 
per bbl. of Salon. 

Foreign caught fish imported under the Tarnff 
of 1842, into all the ports of the United States, 
in the years ending June 30th, 1845, and 1846, 
and from June 30th to Dec. 1, 1846, viz :— 

1845—1297 quintals dried or smoked, $9,646 ; 
30,506 bbis. pickled, $280,519. “Total, $290,165. 

1846—875 quintals dried or smoked, $9,319 ; 
31,402 bbis. pickled, $279,515. Total, $238,834. 

1846, 5 mos.—1297 quintals dried or smoked, 
$9.629 ; 7,572 bbls. pickied, $63,542. Total, 
$73,181. 

Foreign caught Fish imported under the Tariff 
of 1846, in seven months, ending June 30, 1847: 

7067 quintals dried or smoked, $16,082; 83,- 
54] bbis. pickled, $388,805. Total, $404,887. 

[New Bedford Mercury. 

Canapian Banxs.—A return of the liabilities 
and assets of the Commercial Bank of the Mid- 
iand District, Kingston, showing the condition 
of the Bank on the. 3lst of August, has been 
published. The amouni of promissory notes in 
circulation, not bearing interest, was £152,381; 
balances due to other banks and foreign agents 
£3,817; cash deposites not bearinginterest £96,- 
104; cash deposites bearing interest £29,763. 
Total liabilities £252,065. ‘The assets consist of 
gold and bullion £39,425 ; landed and other pro- 
perty, £23,230; promissory notes and bills of 
other banks, £13,098 ; balances due other banks, 
£32,017; notes and bills discounted and other 
debts due to the bank, not included in the above, 
£573,774 ; total assets £681,544. 

The City Bank of Montreal on the 3lst Aug., 

stood us follows: Promissory notes in circulation 
not bearing interest, £109 328 ; balance due to 
other banks and bankers, £5,474 63 4d; cash 
deposits not bearing interest, £54,735 33 3d ; 
cash deposits bearing interest £25,428 2s; total 
diabilities £194,965 Ils 7d. The asseis consist 
of, coin and buflion £19,912 10s ; promissory notes 
) and bills of other banks £9,867 Ils 3d; balances 
due from other banks £4,405 2s 5d; landed and 
other property £11,494 16s 5d; notes and bills 
discounted, or other debis due to the bank, not 
included in the above, £440,994 16s 8d; total 
assets £582,675 163 Od. 

The proportion of specie to the potes in cir- 
culation of the Bank of Montreal is about 1 to 

5; the proportion of specie to notes in circula- 
tion of the Commerciai Bank is about 1 to 4; 


— 





Srocks. Nov. 1, 1847, Nov. 1, 1848. 
Boston and Lowell 116 1u8} 
Boston and Worcester 121 1063 
Boston and Providence 105 865 
Boston and Maine 116 1093 
Cheshire (unfinished ) 92 67 


The annexed statement exhibits the aggregate in- 
debtedness, the revenue and expenditures, popula- 
tion and average indebtedness per head, of tie prin- 
cipal countries in Burope, according to the latest re- 
turns. This includes merely the government debt, 
and is independent of those of the cities of those 
countries :— ' 


DEBTS OF EUROPEAN NATIONS—INCOMES AND £XPENDI- 
TURES. 
Country. Debt. Revenue. Expenditures- 


G. Britain $4,000,000,000 $293,801.700 $276,363,550 











France 1,200,000,000 271,469,265 291,744,651 
Holland 800,000,000 
Frankfort 
on Maine 5,000,000 
Bremen 3,000,000 * 
Hambur 7,060,000 
Denmar 92,000,000 
Greece 44.000.000 
Portugal 142,000,000 10,890,033 10,397,302 
Spain 467,000,000 144,908,185 125,923,157 
Austria 380,000,000 64.240,000 76,379,903 
Belgium 120,000,000 22,602,814 22,548,448 
Papal States 67,000,000 
Naples 126.000,000 | 
Prussia 150,000,000 78,984,231 79,319 475 
Russia and 
Poland 545,000,000 41,366,948 41,366,918 
Bavaria 15,006,000 
Sicily 74,000,000 
Belgium 200,000,000 
8,634,000,000 
Others not 
enumeraied 1,366,006,000 
Total $10,000,000,000 
Popu- Average of 
laiton, Debt to 
each Inhab. 
Great Britain 27,000,009 $222 
France 35,000,000 80 
Holland 3,500,000 260 
i‘ rankfort on Maine 1,000,000 100 
Denmark 2,200,000 45 
Greece 1,000,000 44 
Portugal 3 800,000 38 
Spain 13,000,000 - 38 
Austria 37 000 000 35 
Belgium 4,500,000 30 
Papal States 3,000,000 23 
Prussia 15.000,000 10 
Russia and Poland 60,C00 ,000 9 
Sicily 8,000,000 9 
Total population 214,000.000 


Population not enumerated 36,000,000 


Total 250,000,000 


For the purpose of placing in a proper position the 
financial affairs of European nations, compared with 
those of this country, we annex the following table : 


PUBLIC INDEBTEDNESS OF EUROPE AND THE UNITED 





STATES. 
Aggregate . Popu- Aver. 
Debt. latwon. — per hid. 


Principal coun- 
tries of Europe $10,000,000,C00 250,000,000 $40 00 


United Siates ot 
America 80,000,000 23,000,000 3,50 


The vast difference in the aggregate amount of in- 
debtedness, and the average indebtedness, per head, 
is the best commentary upon the condition of Eu- 
rope, and the favorable pusition we occupy in the 
scale of nations. 





The annexed statement exhibits the value of agri- 
cultural products raised in France inthe year 1840, 
and a comparison of the aggregate with those of 
previous years, fur the purpose of showing the ave- 
rage product per head under the different adminis- 
irations of the government: 


Agricultural Products of France. 


Product of the annual. raw produce  5,092,116,220 
Ot pasturage 645,794,905 
Of woods and forests 253,258,325 





Total value of vegetable productions 6,022,169.450 








Annual produce of domesuc animals 767,251,000 
Of slaughtered beasts 698,484,000 
Of bees 15,000,000 
Total value of animal produce 1,408,735,000 
General total 7,502,904,000 


Comparative table of the same in former times :— 


In 1700 Louis 14th 19,600,000 1,500,000,000 177 
1760 Louis 4th 21,000,000 1,525,750,000 73 
1788 Louis 6th 24,000,000 2,031,333,000 85 
1813 The empire 30,000,000 2,356,971,000 118 
1840 Prest: time 33,540,000 6,022,169,460. 180 

With domestic animals 7,502,905,000 234 


From 1760 the progress in the agricultural preduc- 





and the proportion of specie to notes in circula- 
tion in the Montreal Bank, which is ina remar- 
kably good position, is nearly 1 to 26. 


tion it seems has beea steady, butihe increase had 
not reached a large per cent. until after 1812. When 
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the division of the immense landed estates took place 
in France efter the ‘first revolution, an impetus was 
given to agriculture, and the progress since has been 
rapid: Since the revolution of 1830. the increase 
has been proportionably greater; but in consequence 
of the undue portion of taxation levied upon the 
agricultural classes, there has not been so much 
prosperity in that department of industry asin many 
others, The policy pursued by the government of 
Louis. Philippe has been by no means advantageous 
to the agricultural resources of the country, and the 
system of representation prevented. any redress. 
he members of both the representative branches of 
the government, were opposed to the landed interest, 
and the restrictions which they, from time. to time 
placed upon it prevented that growth and annual 
increase which every country properly governed in- 
variably exnibits. About two-thirds of the aggregate 
revenue of the government was derived irom direct 
taxes upon the agricultutal classes, This class must 
be relieved from this burden ; they can bear their 
portion of the tax, but it is by no means deinocratic 
to force this class to bear more than a just and equal 
amount. The first thing in the success of a govern- 
ment and in the prosperity of a people, is the extent 
of the egriculturo! resources of the country. When 
the producers‘are in a thriving condition, it generally 
fullows that all other classes prosper.— WV. Y. Herald. 





&F The arrivals of immigrants from foreign coun- 
tries at the port of New York up to the end of Octo- 
ber in each year from 1844 up to the present, have 
been as follows: 





1844. 1845. 1846. 1847. 1848. 

January 662 1,298 1,019 4,427 7,395 
February 727 450 581 3,360 3,596 
March 712 2677 8770 2,095 4 392 
April 3,372 5205 6256 21.412 15,927 
May 5.328 10,662 16,772 27,643 35,161 
June 14,498 15,150 18596 25555 23,047 
July 9,401 13.117 13,236 17,926 24,662 
August 6,580 12,800 15,640 17,055 16,825 
September 7.858 . 5,653 11,695 16,498 16,593 
October 3,432 65638 5,726 13,332 14,901 
Totals 53,050 72,699 93,297 129,006 161,303 


It will be perceived, from the abeve tables, that 
the arrivals in ten months of the presen) year, have 


pees more than treble the number which arrived in 
i4. 





Our Army 1n Mexico.—Few persons have a 
correct idea of the enormous military force called 
out by our Government for the invasion of Mexi- 
co.. 

The number of Volunteers called into service 
in the years 1846 and 1847, were in round num- 
bers seventy-one thousand. Of these there were 
twelve companies of Ohio Volunteers, which 
were not marched to Mexico, and several regi- 
ments of Texas and Louisiana three months’ 
volunteers, which did not get into Mexico. But 
more than sixly thousand volunteers were actual- 
ly marched into Mexico, and shared in the inva- 
sion of that country. But if the number of volun- 
Aeers was great, the number of regulars in pro- 
portion to the regular army was greater yet. In 
May, 1846, the regular army of the United States 
amounted, in round numbers, to 8,000. Oi these 
3,540 composed the army of Gen. Taylor on the 
Rio Grande. But from May, 1836, to January, 
1848, 29,000 recruits were added to the army. 
Of the old soldiers about 6,000 were marched 
into Mexico; and of the recruits to fill the ranks 
of the old regiments or the new ones, 26 000 
were marched into Mexico by January, 1848. 
There were in the regular army, enlisted sol- 
diers from May, 1846 to January, 1848, 37,000 
men. Of ihese 32,000 were marched into Mexi- 
co. 

The whole number of Regular soldiers en- 
listed, and Volunters called cut, amounted in two 
years to the number of 107,000. And of these 
ninety-two thousand were marched into Mexico. 
Such was tie tremendous physical array of men, 
arms and skill, which the Government of the 
United States called into action to crush its 
neighbor in the South.—.4llas, 

Sates or THE Pusiic Domain.—Previous to 
the year 1820 lands were sold at $2 per acre, 
and upon a credit. In 1815, 1816, 1817, 1818, 
and 1819 very large purchases were made upon 
credit, for speculation. The expectations of the 
purchasers were nol realized, and finding them- 
selves unable to pay for the lands, Congress 
passed an act permitung them to relinquish. In 
1820, the price per acre was reduced to $1.25, 
and the credit system abrogated. In that year 
the sales amounted w about 600,000 acres, from 
which period there was a gradual increase for 
several years untilin 1829 the sales amounted to 
1,344,860 acres. From that time the sales were 
as follows :— . 





Year. . Acres. Year. ‘Acres. 

1830 1,929 732 1840 2,236,889 
1831 2,777 856 1841 1,164 896 
1833 3.856 227 1842 1, 129.217 
1834 4,658 218 1843 1 605 264 
1835 12.554 478 1844 1,754.763 
1836 20.074 870 1845 1,843 527 
1837 5 60! 103 1846 1,924 697 
1838 3.414 907 1847 2 526 600 
1839 4976381 1848 2 221,551 


The acres for the three Jast years in the above 
table are calculated from the aggregate values of 
the sales of those years, being for 1846 $2,405.,- 
870,—for 1847, three quarters, $2 337,684,—and 
for 1848 $3 520 VOD. 

The amount of acressold from 1820 to 1848 
exceeds 83.000 000; and calculating from ihe 
gross amount of value received, we have 26 000.- 
000 of acres sold prior to 1820, making an aggre- 
gate of 108 060 O00 of acres disposed of to pur- 
chasers by the Government. The donations to 
the States for Internal Improvements, School 
purposes, &c., 17,318,623 acres,—given on ac- 
count of military bounties in 1812, 9,750,000 
acres, and on account of the Mexican war, 
12,000,000 acres, making a grand aggregate of 
148,068,623 acres, donated and sold by the Go- 
vernment. 

The grand total of acres to the present time 
owned by the United States is 1,780,398,865, 
from which, if we deduct the 148,068.623 acres 
disposed of, we shall have 1,633,970,817 acres 
to be disposed of—an agricultural domain ca- 
pable of sustaining a population of more than 
4,500,000,000 according to an estimate made in 
reference to Great Britain, where it is stated to 
have been proved that an acre of good land will 
support four persons. Our estimate is based on 
less than three persons to each acre. 





Western Lake Pisneries.—The fisheries of 
the great Western Lakes, are much more exten- 
sive than is generally understood. The q'antity 
caught, packed, and sent.to market in 1547, was 
37,513 barrels, valued at $187,565, averaging $5 
per bbl. The kind is chiefly the white fish, the | 
staple fish of the lakes. The white fis: of the 
upper Jakes is considered by many as equal in 
flavor and richness to the St. Johns’ salinon. 


_< ve meet 


positively that each ball is constructed of two 
pieces, the edges of which are so finely scraped 
down that the edge of one hemisphere is made 
to overleap its counterpart. with the greatest 
nicety. ° Thus one ball is easily enclosed within 
another. ‘Thd jomings are then united by a pe- 
culiar strong cement, aided by the employment of 
steam and pressure. He said that any one who 
wishes to make the expensive trial will soon 
ascertain the fact by applying a very powerful 
heat to one of these balls, which will open at 
the joints in due time — The Builder. 


Canpies From Castor Osi.--The Alion Tele- 
graph Says : We were presented by Mr. E. 
Morse, of this city, with one of his candies manu- 
factured from castor oil, and were induced to test 
its quahties with a sperm candle, and the light of 
the former was decidedly more brilliant and ex. 
tensive than the latter. We could not discover 
the least unpleasant sme}! from burning the cas- 
tor oil candle, and believe that they are well cal- 
culated to supercede entirely the use of the sperm 
candle. Mr. M. informs us that they could bs 
afforded by the quantity at twenty-five cents per 
pound—about one-half the cost of sperm can- 
dles. 


Tue Evecrric TeLecraru.— The annexed pa- 
ragraph from Littell’s Living Age shows that an 
available method of communicating intelligence by 
electricily was ciscovered about sixly years ago, ror- 
responding in ils essential features with thal now tn 
use : 


In Arthur Young’s Travels in France, from 
1787 to 1789 there is a passage indicating a 
very early knowledge, ina crude form, of the 
principle and practice of the electric telegraph. 

In electricity, he (M. Lomornd) has made a 
remarkable discovery ; you write, twoor three 
words on a paper; he takes it with him in a 
room, and turns a machine inclosed in a cylindri- 
cal case, atthe top of which is an electrometer, 
a small fine pith bali; a wire connects with a 
similar cylinder and electrometer in a distant 
apartment; and his wile, by remarking the cor- 
responding motions of the ball, writes down the 
words they indicale ; from which it vppears ihat 





Inpian Trises.—-The WNalional Intelligencer | 
says :— 

While conversing with a gentleman connected | 
with the office of Indian affairs, we picked up (he | 
following items of information. The number vol 
Indian tribes whose existence and claims are re- 
cognized by the general government is sixty-five, 
and this is exclusive of the tribcs residing in the 
newly acquired territories of California, Oregon, 
and New Mexico. Of the many groups in which 
these tribes have been divided, the four most ex- 
tensive ones, lying east of the Rocky Mountains, 
are known by the names of Algonquin, Dacotah, 
Appalachian, and Shoshonees (Shawnees). 


| 





SCIENTIFIC. 


Tumme_e Manine.—The New York Journal of 
Commerce says that if a iady could see the pro- 
cesses through which her thimble passed, from 
the solid bar of silver, tothe convenient instru- 
ment she uses, she would be astonished. 

The bar of silver is welded into a long ribbon, 
which is cut into small pieces, each of which is 
to make the barre! of a thimble. The top is cut 
out of another strip of iron and silver, the rim 
is hammered around a bar of iron and soldered, 
and after the tep is soldered on, the whole thim- 
ble is put on a turning lathe and chiseled, inside 
and oulside—it is then marked with the needle 
holes by a roller pressed against it, and finally 
polished and ornamented by various instruments, 
We have omitted several! processes through which 
it passes. Altogether they cannot be less than 
twenty, and after all, the thimble is sold ata ve- 
ry small advance on the weight of the silver. 


iC >> Papier Mache Chairs, inlaid with pearl 
and richly Japanned and ornamented, are now on 
exhibition at the New York Fair of the American 
institute, being, as we learn, the first of the kind 
made in this country. Papier mache furniture 
is prized as combining superior beauty, lightness, 
and sirength.—WV. Y, Jour. 


Tue Secrer or Cuinese Carvine.—The 
means by which the concentric balls which come 
from China can be carved one within the other 


he has formed an alphabet of motions. A> the 
length of the wires make no diflevence tm the ef- 
iec!, a correspondence wight be carried on ut 
any distance; within or without a besieged town 
for instance; or for a purpose much more wortiy 
aud a thousand times more heruless, belwern 
two towns prohibited or preveuted from any bei- 
ter connection. 


The Foreign Correspondent of the N. Y. Com- 
mercial Advertiser furnishes this very wileresiing 
description of the tubular bridge erected over the Con- 
way Straits : 

The latest railway novelty is the great tubular 
bridge over the Conway Straits, in Wales, 
through which passes the trains from London to 
Holyhead. This is considered one of the greatest 
works of modern engineering skill, and is the 
joint production of Messrs, Stephenson, Faar- 
bairn, Hodgkinson and Clarke. 

The leviathan tube was lifled upon the piers 
under the superintendence of Captain Claxton, 
R _N., noted for his exertions in raising the un- 
fortunate Great Britain steamer. To form some 
idea of the huge tron fabric which now spans the 
Conway, you have only to imagine the Thasses 
tunnel transposed—that is to say, suspended 
eighteen feet over, instead of passing so muny 
feet uoder, the Thames, withno midway support, 
resting solely upon piers four hundred feet 
apart. 

This immense tuve is composed of a series of 
iron plates, riveite togethir. Tis entice length 
1s four hundred and iwenty-lour feet—its inside 
width is fourteen feet throughout, its beight 
twenty-two and a half feet at either end but 
rising to twenty-five feet in the centre. The 
weight of each tube is one thousand three 
hundred tons (there are two) so that the weight 
of the whole is two ihousand six hundred tons 
burthen from bank to bank. The elevation of 
the tube is eighteen feet above high water mark. 
The wrought iron plates of which they are com- 
posed vary from half an inch to sevén-eighths of 
an ineh in thickness. Oa the iron floor of 
the tube about seventy sojidtransverse beams are 
laid about twelve inches square and five feet in 











has long been matter of dispute. No joining is 
to be discovered, but a recent traveller slates 





the clear part; upon these cross-beams are laid 
longitudinally, aud to these The cradles that se- 
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cure the wails for the trains to pass upon are 
serewed. Each tube has cost about £60,000 or 
$300 000. | 

By order of the commissioners of railways, 
upwards of one hundred and seventy cheap or 
third class trains now run daily on the railways 
of the United Kingdom, extending over more 
than four thousand miles. They are called in 
the tadles ** Parliamentary trains”—1tbe object of 
the Legislature being*to secure to the poor clas- 
ses {he means of travelling by railway at mode- 
rate fares. By this act it is incumbent upon 
every railway company to run one such. train 
every day, at one penny per mile, and at a speed 
not less than twelve miles an hour. 


Curious CLocks.—Almost every person has 
heard of the curious clocks of Strasburg, and 
Lyons in Franee, and we were of the opimion 
that they were the most wonderful in the world, 
yet we have discovered that there are two in China 
made about thirty years ago ior the Emperor by 
the East India Company, which are perhaps the 
most wonderful. 

The two clocks are in the form of chariots. in 
each of which a lady is placed in a fine attitude, 
leaning her rigtt hand on part of the chariot, 
under which appears a clock of curious werk- 
manship, little larger than a shilling, that strikes, 
and repeats, and goes for eight days. Oa the 
lady’s finger sits a bird finely modeled, and set in 
diamonds and rubies, with its wings expanded in 
a flying ‘posture, and which actually flutters for 
a considerable time, on touching a diamond button 
below it; the hody of the bird, in which are 
contained part of the wheels that animate it, 
is less than the 16th part of an inch. The lady 
holds in ber Jeft hand a golden tube, little thicker 
tan a large pin, on the top of which is a small 
round box, to which is fixed a circular orva- 
ment not larger than a sixpence, set with dia- 
monds, which goes round tor three hours in a 
constant regular motion. 

Over the lady’s head is a double umbrella, 
supported by a small fluted pillar not thicker 
than a quill; under the cover uf which a bell is 
fixed at a considerable distance from the clock, 
with which it seems tu have vo connection, but 
from which a coaimuuication is secretly coo- 
veyed toa hammer that regularly strikes the 
hout, and repeals ihe same al pleasure} by touci- 
ing a diamond button fixed tothe c.ock below. 
At the teet of the Jady is a golden dug; beloce 
which, trom the point of the chariot, are two 
birds fixed on spiral springs, having their wings 
and feathers set with stones of various cvlors, 
and they appear as if flying away with the 
chariot, which, from anoluer secret motion is 
coutrived to run in any direction, either straight 
or circuicr, while a boy who lays hold of the 
chariot behind appears to push itforward. Above 
the uinbrella are flowers and ornaments of pre- 
cious stones; and it terminates with a flying 
dragon set in the same manner. The whole is 
of gold, most curiuusly executed, and embel- 
lished with rubies and pearls. 

[Scientific American. 


JUDICIAL. 


The American Law Journal, four November, 
contains an interesting decision of Judge Hays, 
President of the District Court, of Lancasier. 
The Posumasier gave the advertising uf the list 
of letters tu the paper having the largest circula- 
tion in the city of Lancaster, and the editor 
claiming the largest general circulation bronght 
suit against the Postwaster. ‘ihe cuurt decived 
that under the act of Conzress of 3d March, 1345, 
the advertisement must be inserted to the paper 
‘having the targest circulation” generally, aud 
that inseruing MU in a paper having the largest 
circulauon mu the city or town whee the post- 
office is lucated, or where the paper is printed, 18 
not a compliance with the law. 


Important Decision.—We find in the N. Y. 
Heraid # report ot the charge delivered by Judge 
Neison, in the case of Brisas vs. Mr. Lawrence, 
the Collector of New York, which was an action 
brought by Mr. Brisas against Mr. Lawrence to 
recover tue value of a case of goods, warehoused 
in April last, under the Warehousing act. The 
goods, it appeats, were lost out of the puolie 
siore, and the plaiotitl, by his counsel, insisted 
that the subordinates of tne Collector are bound 
to use duc diligence ‘in the saie keeping of gouds 
entrusted to nei care under the wareliousing 
act, atid that, in the event of any losses, he, the 
Collector, is responsible for the negligence end 





want of care of his clerks. It would seem, how- 
ever, that Judge Nelson has repudiated, in his 
charge, this doctrine, and laid it down as law, 
that Mr. Lawrence is only liable where misfea- 
sance or nonfeasance can be brought home to 
himself personally: but that he cannot, construc- 
tively, be held liable for his subordinates ox 
agents; notwithstanding which, the jury found 
a verdict for the plaintiff. 


‘MISCELLANEOUS. 


3. => The Mormon Tempe, at Nanvoo, was 
set on fire on the morning of the 9th ult., and 
burned down. No effort was.made to stop the 
progress of the fiames, the people being stupified, 
with horror and amazement at the Vandalism 
that would lay in ruins one of the most magnifi- 
cent structures in the country, erected al very 
great expense. 

Nothing now remains of that edifice, which 
was the pride and boast of a deluded people, but, 
the blackened walls. The Temple had just been 
leased by the Trustees of the Mormon Church 
for a term of years for the purpose of being con- 
verted into ab imstitution of learning. 

Subjoined is a description of the building from 
the pen of Mr Lanman, who visited it in July 
last. After a graphic description of the beauti- 
ful Jocation of this ill-‘ated city, and of the gloom 
and desolation it now presents, he adds :— 

Yet in the centre of this scene of the ruins 
stands the Temple of Nauvoo, which is unques- 
tionably one of the finest buildings in this coun- 
try. It is built of limestone, quarried within the 
limits of the city, in the bed of a dry stream ; 
and the architect, named Weeks, and every indi- 
vidual who labored upon the building, were Mor- 
mons. It is one hundred and twenty-eight feet 
in length, eighty feet wide, and from the ground 
to the extreme summit it méasures two hundred 
and ninety-two feet. it is principally after the 
Roman archways. It is surrounded with pilas- 
ters; at the base of each is carved a new moon, 
inverted. while the-capital of each is formed of 
on uncouth head, supported by two hands hold- 
ing a trumpet. Directly under the tower in front 
of this inscription, in golden letters: 


** The House of the Lord. Built by the. Church 
cf Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints. Commenced 
Apitl 6, 1841. Holiness to the Lord.” 


In the basement room which is paved with 
brick, and converges to the centre, is a baptis- 
mal font, supported by twelse oxen, large as 
life, executed im solid stone, Two stairways 
lead ito it from opposite disections, while on 
either side are two rooms for the recording 
clerks, and all around no less than twelve prepa- 
ration rooms besides. On the first floor are 
three pulpits, and a place for the choir; and on 
either side eight Roman windows. 
prophet’s pulpit, or throne, is this inscription ; 
** The Lord has beheld our sacrifice: come after us.” 
Between the first and s. cond floors are two long 
rooms, appropriated to the patriarchs, which are 
lighted with eight circular windows each. The 
room of the second floor, in every particular, is 
precisely like that of the first. Around the hall 
of a spacious allic are twelve small rooms, with 
circular windows anda massive lock on each 
door. ; At the two front corners of the edifice 
are two winding stairways, which meet at the 
base of the tower and lead to the summit; while 
ibe roof of the main building 1s arranged for a 
place of promenade ; and the walls of the noble 
edifice vary from four to six feet in thickness. 

KEsiimating the manual javor al the usual 
prices of the day, itis said that the cost of this 
temple was about $800,000. 


Cotton History.—From an article on the Chi- 
na lvade in the Nalional Intelligencer, the following 
is taken:— 


There is a gentleman yet living, in his 88th 
year, who says he shipped the first cotton from 
Charleston to Liverpovol—three bags—which he 
helped to pack by hand, and with the seed. The 
consignees in Liverpool discouraged any further 
shipment, as they did not know how to separate 
it from the seeds. This gentleman has in his 
possession a bed-quilt, in a good state of prese:- 
vation, made from this parcel of cotton by his 
revered mother. The seeds were picked out by 
her fingers. Now our country is the principa! 
cotton producing part of the world, making more 
than two miilions of bales, all in the Southeru 


section, ; 
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It is in the recollection'of some merchants 
when an article of East India manufacture was 
imported called humhums—a species» of cotton 
goods twenty-seven inches wie, bleached, and 
made of the poor India cotton, which then sold 
at about twenty-five cents-per yard. Then there 
were few but English prints; the lowest, at 
wholesale, in Charleston, by direct importation, 
were sold at forty-four cents per yard. The first 
prints made in our country were a coarse. article 
dyed blue with smali white spots, made ‘at Taun- 
ton, in Massachusetts, which. sold at twelve-and- 
a-half cents in the Northern: markets: Then 
England prohibited the export of machinery, or 
the view of her manufactures ; but Yaukée mge- 
nuity found a way to lovuk into the mystery, and 
oulgeneralled the cautious Englishman. One of 
the owners of the Taunton factory went to Liver- 
pool, and presented himself in Manchester in the 
garb of a laborer, As such he was employed, 
and worked one year, ut the expiration of which, 
(having with his pencil copied the patterns pur- 
chased for the next issue of prints,) in, the garb 
of genUlemen he succeeded in smuggling material 
hands, (who were then not permitted to leave 
England.) So completely did be succeed, that 
he had a good supply of prints in the New York 
market, of the prices and patierns of those from 
Manchester, some time before those of the Eng- 
lish monopolists: and goods of really more value, 
being stouter, and having more of the raw mate- 
rial liberally used in their manufacture. 


Che States. 
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New Hampsuire.—The New Hampshire Pa- 
triot says ~— 


Up to 1804, Presidential Electors were chosen 
by the Legislature in this State. In that year 
the Republican party for the first time obtained 
control of the Legislature; and one of the first 
cf their acts was the law requiring Electors to be 
chosen by the people, as they have been ever 
since. And in the fall the vote of the State was 
given for Thomas Jeflerson. The State had ai- 
ways before been entirely in the hands of the 
Federalists ; and at that time the Governor was 
a Federalist, John Taylor Giluwian. ~ He was that 
year elected for the eleventh year in succession. 
He had but 150 majority over John Langdon, 
and there was nota Single scattering vote thrown. 
The next year, 1805, tie Republicans for the 
first time obtained full control of the State Go- 
vernment, John Langdon was chosen Governor 
by over 4000 majority, and all brarches of the 
Government were in the hands of the democra- 
cy. They chose Nicholas Gilman tothe U.S. 
Senate, the first republican from this State who 
ever had a seat in that body. 


Vermont.-—The Resolution of the Legislature 
directing a sword of bunor to be made and pre- 
sented to the family of the gallant aud lamented 
Col. Ransom, was carricd into effect on the eve- 
ning of the 30th ult., at Montpelier, by commit- 
lung it to the charge of his som, Dunbar 8S. Ran- 
som, who received it with & grateiul expression 
of thanks. The ceremony tovok piace in the pre- 
sence of Governor Coolidge aud the rest of the 
State officers. 

At the special election held on the 7th inst., 
in accordance with the proclamation of the Go- 
vernor to supply the vacancies in the second, 
third and fourth Congressionai districts, Wiliiam 
Hebard (Wh'g) wus chosen to ‘represent the 
second district, George P. March (Whig) the 
third district, and’ L. B. Peak (Democrat) the 
fourth district. 


MAssacuusetts.—The people of this State 
having failed to choose au electoral ticket for 
President and Vice President of the United States, 
on the 7ih inst, it becomes necessary for the Go- 
vernor to convene the Legislature before the Sth 
proximo, in accordance with the followiug pro 
visions of the Revised Statutes, Part 1, Titie 2, 
Chap. 6 :— 

Sect. 20. If, upon examination of the votes as 
aforesaid, it shall eppear that there has sot been 
a choice of a majoity of the whole number of 
electors, the governor shall, by proclamation, 
call ibe general court together forthwith; and 
ihe general court shall, by jeint ballot of thé 
senators and representatives, assembled in one 
room, choose as many electors, as shall be ne- 
cessary 10 complete ihe vumber, to which this 
Commonwealth may be entitled, 














} Sect. 21. ‘Ihe electors s0 chosen shall convene 
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atthe state house in Boston, om the Tucsday pre” 
ceding the first Wednesday of December, next 
aftertheir election, at. three of the clock in the 
afternoon; and in case of the death or absence 
of any elector 8o chosen, or in case the number 
of electors aforesaid shall, from any cause, be 
deficienty the electors then present shall forth- 
with eléct, from the citizens of the Common- 
wealth; $0 many persons as shall supply such de- 


Sect. 22. The electors convened as aforesaid 
shall, on the said first Wednesday of December, 
vote by ballot for one’ person for President, and 
one person for Vice President of the Uniied 
States, &e. © 

The election’ fur State officers, members of 
_ Congress and the Legislature took plaee on Mon- 
day last and resulted in the choice, by the popu- 
Jar vote, of the present worthy mcumbents for 
the office of Governor and Lieutenant Governor 
(George N. Briggs and Join Reed ) 

The members of Congress elected are Robert 
C. Winthrop in the first distri: t, James H. Dun- 
can in the third district, Geo. Ashmun in the sixth 
district, Horace Mann in the eighth district, Jo- 
seph Grinnell in the tenth district. In the second, 
fourth, fifth, seventh, ninth—no choice has been 
made, or the elections are uncertain. 


New Yoru.—The Siate election took place 
on the same day with the election for Presiden- 
tial electors, and resulted in the choice of Hamil- 
ton Fish for Governor, George W. Patterson, as 
Lieutenant Governor, Charles Cook, ae Canal 
Commissioner, and Alexander H. Wells, State 
Prison Inspector, all Whigs. With the excep- 
tion of the election of a Free Svil Democrat in 
the 18th District, and of an Old School Demo- 
crat in the 2lst District, the whole Congressional 
delegation elect consists of Whigs. The vacancy 
in the 6th District has been filled by the election 
of Horace Greeley, (Whig), and in the 27th Dis- 
trict by the election of E. Biackman, (Whig). 

lo. the Legislature, 100 Whigs have been cho. 
sen, Van Buren Democrats 13, and Cass Demo- 
crais 8. There are nine ,districts to hear from. 


New JersEy.—The newly elected Legislature 
of this State will consist of 13 Whigs and 6 
Democrats in the Senate, and of 38. Whigs and 
18 Democrats in the House. Four Whigs aod 
one Democrat elected to Congress. 


Wisconsin.—The first regular meeting of the 
Regents of the University of Wisconsin was held 
recently at Madison. ‘Ihe site selected for the 
College edifice is a beautiful eminence about one 
mile from the Capitol. It was determiued to 
open a preparatory school on the first of the en- 
suing February, and Mr. J. W, Steritog was se- 
lected to take charge of it ata salary of $500 
per annum. Mr. Lathrop, the present Cnancel- 
jor of the Missouri University, was chosen by 
the Board’ as Chancellor of tne University of 
Wisconsin, at a salary of $2000 per aunuw. A 
report, having reference to the orgauizatiun, 
course of studies, plan of building, and oiher 
matters connected with the establishment of the 
institution is required to be wade to the Legisia- 
ture at its usual] *session. 

The Board of Regents adjourned to meet again 
at Madison on the 16th of January next. 


On1to.—A difficulty of a serious character in 
relation to the election of representatives from 
the county of Hawillon to the State Legislature 
is feared. ‘Ihe bistory of the case is fully given 
in the followiig extract from the New York 
Commercial: —- 

Heretoture the county of Hamilton, in which 
is the city of Cincinnati, was classed as one elec- 
tion disirict, and voled for the members to which 
it was entitied by general ticket. At the Legis- 
lative session Just year, a new classification of 
the representation of the state was made, and 
Hamilton Co: was divided mtd two election dis- 
tricts : the first, consisting of the first eight wards 
of Civeinuati, being entitled to two members, 
and the second, of the remainder of the county, 
to three. This gave so much cffeice to the 
Democratic members of the Senate, at the time, 
that they withdrew in a body, and resisting ali 
process by the sergeant-at-arms to obtain their 
ultendance, the wheels of legislation were clog- 
ged for severa! days by the want of a quorum of 
tue Senate. 

The object of this movement was to defeat the 
representative bill, which had previously passed 
the Senate, but, having been amended in the 











considered its amendments and adopted the bill 
precisely as it had passed the Senate. In this’ 
shape it received the sanction of the Governor 
and thus became a law, and the recusant Sens- 
tors returned to their seats, but with the publicly 
| avowed intention to do all in their power to de- 
feat that portion of the law relating to Hamilton 
Co., when the time should come for carrying it) 
into effect. 

Accordingly, when the day of election came, 
the Democrats so far coniplied with the law as 
lo designate two of the candidates for Represep- 
tatives as from the first district, and three as 
from the second district, but voted for the whole, 
on general tcket, throughout the entire county. 
The Whigs, on the contrary, nominated their 
two candidates in the first, and three in the se- 
cond district, in pursuance of the requirements of 
the law, and voted accordingly. 

The result of the vote was as follows :—In the 
Jirst district, Spencer received 4.534 and Runyan 
4451. In the second L’Hommedieu 2326; Mar- 
lin 2277 ard Nixon 2176. These are Whigs. In 
the tteo districts the votes for the Democrats 
were as follows:—Pugh 6.463, Pierce 6,628, 
Roedter 6,100, Armstrong 6,230, Long 6,205. 


As required by law the Clerk of the County of 
Hamilton, called to bis assistance two Justices 
of the Peace and proceeded to make abstracts of 
the votes given for Representatives to the Gene- 
ral Assembiy. All agreed then that Messrs. 
Spencer and Runyan had received a majority of 
voles in the first district; and the Justices tbere- 
upon declared them to be duly elected. The 
Cierk, however, upon the ground of the uncon- 
stitutionality of the apportionment act, above 
cited, issued his certificate deciaring iat Messrs. 
Pugh, Pierce, Roedter, Armstrong and Long (the 
Democrats before mentioned) “ were duly and 
constitutionally elected Representatives to the 
General Assembly of the State of Ohio, from the 
County of Hamilton-” The latter will therefore 
be admitted to seats, when it will be the duty of 
the Assembly to determine in reference to the 
admission or not of Messrs. Spencer and Run- 
yan. : 

By an act of the last session of the Gene- 

ral Assembly of this State, the standard bushel 
of stone-coal, coke, and unslacked lime shall con- 
tain twenty-six hundred and eighty-eght cubic 
inches; asd the lawful measure for measuring 
the articles mentioned shall contain two bushels, 
and be of the following dimensions :—twenty- 
four wehes diameter at the top, twenty inches at 
the bottom, and fourteen and one-tenth inches 
deep. 
The Governor has ordered .a special election 
to be held in the counties of Scioto and Law- 
rence, on the 18th inst., to fill the vacancy ec. 
casioned by the resignation of Joshua Hambleton, 
chosen at the annual election but ineligible by 
reason of his holding the office of Sheriff at the 
time.} 


Missouri —The St. Louis Daily Organ expres- 
ses the opinica thitslavery wi «a twenty-five 
years, eease i. exist m the Sine ‘of Missouri, 
and that too, without any agency of iegislatures, 
or conventions of the people, but in the natural 
progress of events. Among the chief elements 
m producing this result, ave«the iarge influx of 
the German population, now amounting to nearly 
160,000, very few of .whom employ slave labor, 
and who are almost universally opposed to the 
system ; and the great increase of anti-slavery 
feeling in the free States bordering on Missouri, 
occasioning great numbers of slaves to run away 


of property very insecure. The soil of Missouri 


ty, three miles from Chariton Point, th@geogra- 
hical centre of the county, in the neighborhood 
of which thirty families have settled recently. It 
is one of the best counties in the State. Tie 
State has thirty-six sections of land of the very 
best quality in this county, which would now 
jirmnk bring five dollars per acre if brought into 
market. , 


Texas.—There are twenty-one newspapers 
published in Texas, eight of which are democra- 
tic, four are federal, eight neutral, and three re- 
ligious. , 1 to%l 


Foreign News. 


ARRIVAL OF STEAMER, 











The steamship America arrived on Wednesday 
night at 12 o'clock, at her wharf in New York, 
after a remarkably short passage of 11 days from 
Liverpool. 

Cotton has declined § per Ib. The Corn market 
is firm at previous quotations. 

The news from the Continent is of a highly 
important character. 

Ireland. 

From Treland we have intell:genee that the pat- 
riots, O’Brien, Meagher, McManus and O'Donohue 
have had their sentence of death commuted to 
transportation for life. The trial of Chas. Gavan 
Duffy at the Commission, befere Justice Torrens, 
had concluded, but the jury had not returned a ver- 
dict. The last accounts state that the special Com- 
mission, one of the most protracted perhaps ever 
held in Ireland, has at length been adjourned until 
Sth December, after occupying 23 days. At the 
conclusion of the trial of Chas Gavan Duffy at Com- 
mission to-day, Justice Torrens addressed the Grand 
Jury inreference to the indictment against Duffy, 
but the Jury had not returned their finding previous 
to post-hour. 

The state of the country presents a most deplo- 
rable picture through the failure of the potato 
crop, the want of employment, the meagre grain 
crop, and the disposition of the people to make off 
with the produce of the land, regardless of the pay- 
ment of any rent or taxes. The Meath Heraid 
says that the spirit of emigration was never more 
rife during spring of the year. than it is now, 
though we are on the brink of winter. 

France, 

The new Cabinet of Cavaignac has already sus. 
tained a signal defeat. Upon an amendment to the 
Constitution, offered by it, for the purpose of abol- 
ishing the privilege of purchasing substitutes for 
the army, the Assembly defeated the Ministry by 
a majerity of 523. The diseussion on the Consti- 
tution terminated on the evening of the 22d. The 
contest for the Presidency was very keen—the ul- 
tra Democrats of all shades making desperate 
efforts to produce unanimity among their partizans 
as to the candidate for the Presidency. Lamartine 


from their owners, and thus rendering that kind has declined being a candidate. 


On the 25th M, Marrast presented a decree for 


is also not adapted for the profitable employment 
of slave labor. 

From 1810 to 1820 the increase of the slave 
population was 17 per cent. greater than that of 
the free; from 1820 to 1830 it was 41 per ceut. 
greater; from 1830 to 1840 it was 49 per ceat. 
less, and from 1540 to 1845 it was 37 per cent. 
less. 

Arxansas.—The meeting of the Legislature 
of this Siate was to take place on the 6th wst., 
at Little Kock. The unexpired terms of two 
U. S. Senatorial seats are to be filled, and a U. 
S. Senator to serve for six years from the 4th of 
March next is also to be chosen. The amend- 
ments to the Constitution, giving to the people 
the election of Judges, Prosecuting Attornies 
aod other municipa! officers will come up for 
ratification or rejection. 





House, was pending between the two bodies. 
The measure tailed, however, for the House re- 


lowa.—The best salt spring, says the Jackson 
County Democrat, in this State is in Lucas coun- 





the Election of President. After a brief discussion 
the result was in favor of the decree 587, against it 
232; majority 355. ‘The eleetion will take place 
on the 10th of December. The result excited the 
greatest surprise. It is stated that an important 
change is about to be introduced into the French 
Infantry; all soldiers are to be trained for artillery. 
Spain. 
The Madrid mails of the 20th state that a minis- 
terial crisis was for the moment solved by the re- 
turn of Narvaez to power, and. the establishment 
of the king consort at the head of the household. 
Prussia. 

Fresh disturbances occurred at Berlin on the 16th, 
which were renewed on the,17th with considerable 





loss of life, the people taking shelter behind the 
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barricades. The'cause was an attempt on the part 
of some mechanics to break up machinery. On 
the 22d General Peue] tendered his resignation, and 
that of his colleagues, to the King, who requested 
him to withdraw it, but he positively refused. 
Vienna. 

The Commandant of the National Guardsat 
Vienna, issued a placard on the 16th, announcing 
that, the Hungarians under Generals Czani and 
Monza, had crossed the frentiers, and were in full 
march against Jellachich. The placard adds, that 
there would he a sanguinary contest near Vienna, 
and that the Commandant had, on that aceeunt, 
posted a strong force near the Belvidere. The ad- 
vancing Hungarian army is set down at 65,000 — 
Vienna is now surrounded on all sides except one, 
the Nussdorff line. 

The Russian ambassador had left the city, and 
the entire population resolved to hold out till the 
last, come what may. It is calculated that 100,000 
persons have quitted the city since the 6th inst— 
Jellachich was still posted at Luxemburg, his 
troops being united with those of Gen. Auersperg. 
Olmutz is fuil of troops, 

The latest date from Vienna is tothe 2ist. At 
that time the city was completely surrounded, and 
it was rumored that the Hungarians who were ad- 
vancing to the relief of the city, had retreated in 
consequence of the desertion of two Hungarian 
regiments of Hussars to Windischgratz, who, it is 
added, had taken possession of the Island of Loban 
and placed 2600 men there. 

Provisions are becoming scarce. The citizens 
of Vienna continue to strengthen the defences of 
that city, and country peop'e are flocking into it in 
large numbers.. No engagement between the 
Hungarians and Croats had yet taken place. 





Oct. 28th —Large arrivals of Wheat have had a 
depressing effect on Corn. Western Canal Flour 
quoted 3Us; Philadelphia and Baltimore, 29s 6d; 
Wheat 7s 2d a bs 6d, being a decline of 1s 6d per 
barrel on flour, and 3d per seventy pounds on ¥ heat. 
Corn continues in fair demand at 34s a 35s 6d per 
quarter, Meal 17s. Duty on Wheat has advance. 
ed to 5s per quarter, and on Flour to 3s per barrel. 
Corn this week is 1s 6d to 2s lower. Pork ad- 
vanced 1s to 2s per bbl. Lard declined 2s per ewt. 
Demand for Rice is limited, without change in 
price. 

A regular but moderate demand has prevailed 
during the week, although exporters continue to 
operate to a fairextent. Sales of the week do not 
excéed’ 25,600 bales. American Cotton of all 
descriptions very freely offered. Quotations for 
fair Cotton again reduced § |b, Today the mar- 
ket is rather firmer, 

Improved tone in London Money Market appa- 
rent yesterday, and favorable intelligence from In- 
dia. concur to impart confidence. 





A correspondentof the New York Herald says: 


“You will, perhaps, already have been informed, 
that a great riot took place at Berlin on Sunday, the 
15th October last, among the workmen, which was 
finally put down by the National Guard, and in 
which several deaths occurred on both sides. 

On ‘Tuesday, the 17th,in the morning, the fuue- 
ral of the dead took place, when the workmen made 
another emeulte,and commenced by shooting on the 
funeral bearers. 

This news came by express from Berlin to Ham- 
burg, at thé moment I started from the latter piace, 
on-the 17th October, in the morning. ‘The people 
of Berlin feared that, in case the emeute made tur- 
ther, progress, Berlin would be declared in a siate 
of siege. 

This news has not yet, and could not have ap- 
peared in any English paper,as I was the only 
passenger in the steamer for Hull”. 


The London Sun, of the evening of the 20th ult., 
gives the following version of the emeute in Trieste. 
It does not appear by this that a republic was 
either established or proclaimed:— 


“Some disturbance took place at Trieste at an 





early hour on the morning of the 10th, the crowds 
who bad been waiting up ail night for the arrival of 
the Vienna mail having insisted upon the opening 
of the dispatches, and the communication of their 
contents. A company of grenadiers loaded their 
guns in the presence of the multitude, but General 
| Gitulai ordered the former to retire, aud partly made 
known to the people the nature of the intel gence 
ihe had received. Several persons were arrested.” 


The London correspondent of the W. Y. Cou- 
rier and Enquirer, under date of 20th ult., says: 

The events of Vienna cannot but have an im- 
portant influence on the relations of Austria to 
Lombardy and Sardinia, and must tend to in- 
crease very much the chances of a renewal of 
hostilities. It is hardly to’ be doubted that 
Charles Albert will take every possible advan- 
tage of the present paralyzed state of the Aus. 
trian government io prosecute bis favorite scheme 
of conquering for himself the North of Italy. 
Rumors have already gone forth (fabricated most 
probably at Turin) of a collision having taken 
place between the Selavonian and Hungarian 
regiments of Radetzky’s army, and a renewal of 
the war is said to be imminent. But none of 
these accounts are entirely trustworthy, and J 
shall give you merely such matters of fact as 
may be gathered from the usual sources of infor- 
mation. 

The Sostegno ministry (Sardina) has resigned, 
and the King has appointed the Baron de San 
Martino President of the Council, and commis- 
sioned bim to forma new Cabinet. The new 
Cabinet will, it is said, be more warlike in its 
policy than the last. 

The King reviewed, on the 11th inst., the gar- 
rison of Turin, composed of 10,000 men, and 
was received with enthusiasm by the troops and 
population. He is said to be likewise very popu- 
lar with the National Guards. 

It stated that the King of Sardinia has _pro- 
mised the Lombards that he would be at Milan 
with bis army before the close of the present 
month. It is still, however, very questionable 
how far this promise would be welcome to that 
people: for it must not be forgotten that the 
Lombards hate Charies Albert and the Piedmon- 
lese quile as much as they do the Austrians, and 
respect them a great deal less, 

Marshal Radetzky has been seriously il], but 1 
believe nut dangerously so. He had previous to 
his illness issued a proclamation to the clergy 
prohibiting the ringing of church bells, except 
for Divine service, and then for not more than a 
minute. “1 agam warn the clergy,” he says, 
“that Milam being m a state of siege, their sacer- 
dotal character will not prevent me from apply- 
ing all the rigor of martial law, if my orders are 
not complied with.” 

The garrison of Milan consisted of 25,000 men, 
of whom 11,000 were Hungarians; 400 of these 
had abandoned their quarters and proceeded io 
the direction of the Lakes into Switzerland, ac- 
companied and eucouraged by the population, 
with whom they “ fraternized,” deciaring that 
the cause of Hungary and that of Italy were the 
same. Some of the Croatian troops had been 
removed from the city to awaita collision be- 
tween them.and the Hungarians. 

lu Mantua the state of siege is still continued. 
Commerce, says a correspoudent, is completely 
rumed. ‘The authorities of the city have been 
commanded to find lodgings for twelve thousand 
troops. 

‘lhe blockade of the harbor of Venice has 

been raised. There has been some skirmishing 
between the Venetians and the advanced posts 
of the Austrians, which ended in the repulse of 
the former. 
‘ Phe inbabitants of Trieste have vaised the 
standard of revolt and established a Republican 
Government. This appears to be a sympathetic 
movement with a more serious rebellion in Dal- 
matia, in the district of Cuttaro. ‘The insurgenls 
of Zuppa and Montenegro, 3000 in number, gave 
battle to the Austria troops, oniy 600 strong, and 
put them to flight. The Montenegrines seeu 
anxious to offer their services to the Ban of Cro- 
tia. Again, tne conflict of races. 

Lecnorn —A fuli amnesty has been passed in 
favor of all persons, Whetler native or foreign, 
implicated in the late revolt at Leghorn. Pro- 
fessor Montanelli bas been appoinsed Governor 
of the city; he was received with great demon- 
strations of joy. se 

NAPLEs anv Stcity.—The advanced posts of 
the Sicilian army are almest opposite the Reyal 
head quarters at Melazzo and Scaletta. 
camps are entrenched. Hostilities have not yet 





recommenced. The French and English Com- 
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manders declare that they have no instructions 
how to act in such a case, but continue to invite 
the King to a coneiliatory course. Troops and 
amunition coniinue to arrive from Naples. 
Twenty thousand pikes-have be2=n manufactured 
in Sieily by order of the Government. The 
towns of Trapani, Syracuse, Palermo and Gir- 
genti are well fortified. Palermo has Jaid in 
provisions to sustain a fifty days’ siege. .Three- 
fifths of Messina are in ruins. The damage is 
computed at six millions of ducats.. The magni- 
ficent fountains and valuable libraries have been 
wholly destroyed. Papond 3 x 

The French Admiral, Baudin, has (it appears 
by later accouuts (taken the Sicilian Seaports 
under his protection, “tin order to prevent sur- 
prise on the partof the Neapolitans.” French 
ships are at present stationed at Messina, Paler 
mo, Catania, Syracuse and Augusta. The ship- 
of-the-line Jupiter, the frigate. Psyche, and se- 
veral steam vessels are in the Adriatic. The 
rest of the French fleet remains off Sicily, under 
the command of Admiral Trehouart. 

Russia.—The Journal of St. Petersburg, con- 
tains accounts of a succession of brilliant en- 
gagements from the 2lst of July to the 18th of 
August, between the Imperial troops and the 
mountaineers, and gives a jong list of the names 
of tribes that have submitted. Tne Abadseks 
cannot, it is said, make another attempt at re- 
bellion, after the severe defeat they sustained 
from Gen. Henning. 

The Russians have again entered Wallachia, 
to the number of 10,000 men, and 40,000 others 
have crossed the Pruth. The Emperor 1s re- 
solved to put down the insurrectionary fever in 
ail countnes contiguous to his own Cominions. 

By alate Ukase of the Emperor, some exten- 
sion of liberty has bees awarded to the Jews of 
Warsaw. : 

l am, sir, yours truly, 
. % _ GENEVESE. 


FROM YUCATAN. 


The brig Tasso, Capt..Grey, arrived yester” 
day from Sisal, baving sailed the 21st instant: 
Among her passengers was Mr. David G. Wilds» 
formerly an officer of the 13th U, 8. Infantry: 
Mere Wilds jeit Merida the night of the 28ih. He 
comes over here empowered by tne government 
of Yucatan to raise troops with which to make 
head against the indians. The design is to form 
a regiment of Americans. There are about 80 
Americans now in actual service in Yucatan, 
and 150 more have gone thither under Captain 
White ; but a full regiment of at least 600 men 
is needed. 

With Mr. Wilds we have had a conversation 
upon the position of affairs between the whites 
and the Indians. Of Jete the Indians have gene- 
rally been defeated in their skirmishes with the 
whites, but the latter are oulnumbered and are 
unable to make any serious impression upon 
their foes. Reliance must be .bad upon.a better 
description of force. From Merida, the capital, 
the whiles are operating in five distinct lines ra- 
diating from that centve, towards the territory 
in the occupation of the Indivns, whose head- 
quarters anu general rendezvous are Tasuca, a 
town far in the interior. In the third and fourth 
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divisions are the Americans servihg, and of 
whom we have lately heard as being engaged 
with great credit’ to theaiselves. ‘The eity of 
Vailadolid 1s in the possession of the Indians. | It 
is a place of importance and tormerly of wealth, 
The fourth division was pushing directly upon 
that city, and had advanced within sight of it by 
the route of Izamal, ‘Tunkax, Citax, /1.um and 
Pisoy. Having reached Pisoy, the news of the 
taking of Yaxcaba by the Indians arrived, and 
the division Was ordered to fail back. Its head- 
quarters al last accounts were al Izamai, buta 
considerable gurrtisun was left in ‘Tuvkex, Citas 
and ‘lenum. The ‘last news is ‘that the Indians 
were in force iu the neighborhood of ali these 
towns, and had made several attempts to carry 
them, but so far had failed. They are so nume- 
rous that a repulse does vot dishearten them, and 
they are now threatening Izamal. With skilfut 
leavers, they would overrun the whole couatry 
at once.— NV" Y. Journal of Commerce. 

The schooner Florinda, Captain Thompson ar- 
rived yesterday trom’ Campeachy, which port she 
left on the 12t0 inst. Cap(ain ‘Thompson reports 
that the schooner Cadmus and French schooner 
Dolphin at that port had been condemned. The 
captains and crews arrived bere in the Florinda.—- 
The schooner White Wing was reporied at Cam- 
peachy to be lost.’ Whenthe Florinda sailed, fears 
were entertained for the salety of the schooners 
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David Coffin and Joaquina, which vessels Je ft this 
port some six weekg since. The schooner Apare- 
cida left Campeachy. or this port on the 11th in- 
stant. Every thing was quiet when Capt. ‘’homp- 
son sailed. = } 
We are indebted:to the courtesy of a commercial! 
friend for a file of papers from Merida, to the 2nd 
inst., from which we gather the foilowing intelli- 
ence: 
. Yaxcaba has beeh recovered by the Government 
ee gp the Indians. This success was gained 
y 





Gen. Rosado, his seconds in command being 
Cols. Pasos and Gonzalez.. There was little or no 
fighting in the business, and since the 11th ult., 
when the town was recovered, there has been some 
slight skirmishing, inall which the whites have had 
the advantage. The number of killedand wounded 
on each side is quite inconsiderable. Yaxcaba was 
almost totaily destroyed by the Indians while in 
their possession. 

. Gov. Barbachano, in consequence of the Indian 
difficulties and the unsettled state of the country 
generally, has issued a decree postponing the elec- 
tions in the State. Some political motive which 


we do not precisely understand, is at the bottom of 


this postponement. It is shadowed forth in the 
Governor’s preamble and in the official paper. Both 
are fearful the elections may go against them 

The papers are filled with reports of unimpor- 
tant military operations, and lettvrs of congratula- 
tion trom Governors. of different States of Mexico 
upon the reincorporation of Yucatan with the Re- 
public.—N. O. Picayune. 
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The States of Ma-sathusetts, Vermont, Con- 
necticut, Rhode Island, New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, North Carolina, Georgia, and Louisi 
ana—in all one hundred and sixty electoral votes 
—have given decided majorities for General 
Zacuary TAy.tor for the office of President, and 
for Mittarp Fittmore for the office of Vice 
President. 

The States of Maine, New Hampshire, South 
Carolina, Mississippi, Indiana, Illinois, Texas, 
Alabama, Missouri, Arkansas, Michigan, Wis- 
consin, and UOhio,—in all one hundred and six 
voles—zre conceded to the candidates of the 
Baltimore Convention, Cass and But.er. 

lowa, Virginia, and Florida, are considered 
doubtful as yet, sufficient returns not having been 
received to determine their choice. 

In our next paper we shall be able to give 
more detailed and reliable information as to .the 
elections in the several States, than we cap do at 
the present. A list of the members elect to the 
Thirty-first Congress, so far as the same can be 
reliably ascertained, will then be made. out, in 
which the political position of each will be de- 
signated. 

In view of this resullt-—the election of Gene- 
ral Taylor and Millard Fillmore to the highest 
offices in the gilt of the people—we give the ex- 
pressions of the two leading prints at the seat of 
Government :— 


~ The Natioual Intelligencer thus announces the 
event: — 

The electoral returns which we publish this 
morning proclaim that ZACHARY TAYLOR 
has been elected Presipenr oF THE UNITED 
STaTes. 

We are without words fit for expressing our 
sensations on this gloricus event, As members 
of the great political party to which it is our 
pride to belong, we are naturally and deeply 
gratified at the triumph of his principles ; but, if 
we know ourselves, any exullation on this head 
is subordinate to a feeling of devout thank{ui- 
ness to the Almighty Ruler of Nations for his 
haying guided the minds and hearts of the Ame- 
rican people to a result which, we beheve, is the 
salvation of the country. We shudder when we 
think of the abyss, to the brink of which another 
four years of misrule might have brought it! 

The fourth of March, 1849, will revive the 
heroic age of the Republic. At the head of the 
Government will be, a man with a character 
whose dimensions are suiled to the oflice; and 
which, in its simple greatness, 1s a fit type of ihe 
majesty of the American people. Formed awid 
the hardiest scenes of a camp life, and resplen- 
dent with military glory, ius graced by mora) 
and intellectual qualities fitting 118 possessor for 
the high civic station to which tue voice of his 
country has called hin. 


ind the Union thns concedes the election of the 
Whig ticket: — 

The Intelligencer of yesterday morning claims 
the election of General Zachary Taylor as Pre- 
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sident of the United States. We know of no 
cause lo gainsay this proclamation. Oa the con- 
trary, the telegraphs of yesterday deprive us of 
one prop after another. North Carolina, Geor- 
gia, Louisiana, and Tennessee, all are said to be 
gone. We must, then, “ give up the ship,” but 
our flag still fires. Lei not a man of us de<pair 
of the Republic, but rally around our imperisha- 
vle principles forever and ever. These princi- 
ples have survived the storm ; and in them “ yet 
lives our Pilot still.” We are defeated, but not 
overwhelmed. 


Trade & Commerce. 


Tea tn Great Barrai.— Up to 1845, the cost 
of nineteen to twenty thousand pounds of tea was 
£3 500,000 Now forty-six thousand pounds costs 
but £3,000 000. 


FLourine Miits in Oswego —There are now 
in operation at Oswego according to the Times 
no Jess than fittleen flouring mills, having an ag- 
gregate run of stone, capable of turning out 80,- 
VOU vbis. of flour, or grinding 32,000 bushels of 
wheat per day. : 


iL 3° The increase of American ships in the 
trads of the United Kinguom, during the last 
year, is noticed in the English papers. It has 
goue up frum 35.000 to 50,000 tons. 


TanirF AND TRapE or Morocco.—Mr. Hunt, 
of the Merchants’ Magazine, furnishes the following 
extract of a private letter addressed to him by Thomas 
Hart Hyatt, Esq., our Consul at Tangier. The let- 
ter is dated ‘t Consulate General of the United States, 
Tangier, Sept. 27, 1848.” ; 


‘* A royal order has been received at this place 
from the Government of Morocco, reducing the 
duties on all goods imported into this empire 
from 20 downg 10 per cent. ad valorem, ex- 
cepling upon articles mentioned below, which 
are reduced as follows: 


On iron, from $5 to $4 per cwt. 
On raw colton, to $3 per cwl. 
On raw silk, from $1 to 50 cents per Ib. 


** This radical reduction in the duties upon fo- 
reign goods coming into this country will, L hope, 
have the ellect lo cause the enterprising commer- 
cial men of the United Siates to turn their atten- 
lion hitherward, where a jucrative trade might 
be established upon a field nuw almost entirely 
unveeupied by American enterprise, while seve- 
tai olher nations ure reaping a rich harvest from 
their trade With this Ewpire.” 











Nove. Imporration.—The ship Timoleon ar- 
rived at New Bedturd on the 2) instant, from 
Bremen with a cargo of 49,000 bricks. 


The following table shows the total number 
of arrivals and clearances at Boston in the mouth 
of Ovtober, for the last six years: 


ARRIVALS. CLEARANCES. 

Foreign. Coastwise. Foreign. Coasivise. 
1843 210 6U6 163 272 
1844 215 597 196 299 
1345 277 514 270 321 
1846 255 756 233 204 
1347 31 693 2Q31 354 
13438 29U 551 275 20:2 


‘The commerce of last month shows a decrease 
as compared with October, 1547. 


The amount of duty paid on foreign mer- 
chandize imported into Buston for the 


Quarter ending Sept. 30, 1848, is $1,438,977 69 
Corresponding quarter last year 1,803,365 83 





Decrease of 1848. $369 388 14 
Number of foreigu arrrivals for the quarter end- 


ing September 3U, 1848 2,329 
Corresponding quarter last year 2,UU9 
Increase of 1849 320 


The. amount of merchandize deposited in 
warehouse in the same district during the first 
three Guariers of 1848 was $4,562,862. ‘The 
amount remaining in warehouse Sepiewber 30 
was $1,361,465, of which $134,437 was of dry 
goods, $196,254 of sugar, $161,638, of molas-es 
$224,810 of iron. ‘Phe awouot warehoused du- 
ring the last three quarters was $1,260,000 more 
than during the wihvile previous year. 


The exports of domestic goods from Boston 














in October were 3,923 packages, valued at ¢162,- 
455. The exports for ten. months were 38.111 
packages, valued at $1,752,725 against 31,528 
packages same time Jast year. Of the ex- 
port, in October, 1,151 packages went to West 





Coast, Central America, 563 to Buenos. Ayres, 


509 to Madras and Caleutta, and 740 to Zanzibar. 
The exports of ice from Bosvon for the past ten 
months have been’ 52,034 tons against 43,543 tons 
same time last year. , | 


_ Port of Buffuto—Comparative statement of 
imports for the month of October in the years 
named, viz: 


1848. 1847. 1846. 

Flour bbls. 333,212 226,482 193,784 
Pork 1,340 725 993 
Highwines ck. 5.838 . 5801 1,546 
Seed 3,947 4,693 1.256 
Fish bbls. 447 250 405 
Tallow Ibs. 213 100 

Butter 1,228,670 211.700 255,850 
Lard 862,120 218.200 524 150 
Ashes cks. 1,395 1,148 1,093 
Tobacco hhds. 34 45 75 
Wheat bus. 1,020,300 1,012,100 934,880 
Corn 504,141 396.048 171,272 
Oats 12 457 105 000 

Coal tons 1,625 757 630 
Pig Iron 575 826 523 
Wool Ibs, 1.060 1,383 1,137 
Lead pigs 2 561 3.564 2,800 
Bacon Ibs. 108 450 

Staves no. 1,093 00U  _1,!00,000 231.000 
Lumber ft. 2,046,120 2,022 269 


Tr vace.—The tonnage in the United States 





bui uarimg the year ending June 3U\h, was as 
follows : 

Ships, 141 | Sloops aud canal boats 392 
Brigs, 168 | Steamboats, 198 
Schooners, 689 

—Forming a total tonnage built that year, of 


243,782 67-95. The return which will be made 
for the fiscal year ending June, 1848: 


Ships, 254 | Sloops and canal boats 547 
Brigs, 174 | Steamboats, li5 
Schooners, 701 





—Being a total tonnage built during the year of 
316,075, 54-90, and an increase over the pre- 
vious year of 64,342 82-95 


=-> The greater part of the loan made upon 
Treasury notes by the Secretary of the lreasnry 
to Mr. Morgan, at New York, has been returned. 
The balance—about $350,000—will be replaced 
in all this month. 
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